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THIRTY SECONDS 
AT 


QUETTA 


Robert Jackson 


The recent disaster at Agadir lends particular point to 
the appalling events recounted in this story. 30,000 
human beings died in that brief moment early on a 
May morning in 1935. Tens of thousands more were 
made homeless and destitute. The "quake had reper- 
cussions in Britain, for it involved a cantonment of 
British troops stationed on the outskirts of the city. 
The author examined the testimony of hundreds of 
eye-witnesses including Sir John Slessor and Sir Henry 
Holland, and recalls the experiences of many famous 
soldiers like Lord Montgomery, who was himself sta- 
tioned there at the time. 


at all booksellers 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing in a Building Society 








The PLANET, a founder member of the Building 

Societies Association, was one of the first Building 

Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
@ quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 
The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 


1% NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 





Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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__-Portrait of the Week— 


GENERAL CEMAL GURSEL, chairman of the National 
Unity Committee, took power in Turkey by a 
coup d'état, and assumed the offices of President, 
Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, pending the promised free elec- 
tions and the restoration (or introduction) of 
democratic parliamentary government. Mr. Men- 
deres, the former prime minister, was held to 
await trial, and Mr. Namik Gedik, his unpopular 
Minister of the Interior, who was widely regarded 
as having been personally responsible for the 
harsh suppression of student demonstrations 
against the Menderes Government, died by auto- 
defenestration. Another displaced personage, 
Mr. Syngman Rhee, flew from South Korea to 
Hawaii, some said for a little holiday, some said 
to escape retribution. President de Gaulle pro- 
posed a confederated Europe to become ‘the pivot 
of the world’; Vice-President Nixon spoke out 
against the ‘appeasement’ of Mr. Khrushchev; and 
Marshal Malinovsky, Mr. Khrushchev’s constant 
companion throughout the Summit preliminaries 
in Paris, said that he had ordered rocket attacks 
against any base from which aircraft infiltrated 
Soviet or allied air space. In the Security Council, 
Mr. Cabot Lodge demonstrated a device by which 
the Soviet security police had introduced a micro- 
phone some years ago into the United States 
Embassy in Moscow: details were refused to the 
press, presumably lest the Soviet security police 
(who did not trouble ta deny their responsibility) 
should learn how the thing worked. 
* 

DR. VERWOERD made his first public appearance 
since the attempt on his life, and said that he 
firmly believed that South Africa would become 
a republic. Christianity, he said, was threatened 
more in Africa than anywhere else; he modestly 
refrained from saying by whom. The. Corfield 
report on the origins and growth of the Mau Mau 
movement severely criticised the Kenya admini- 
stration as it was before the arrival of Sir Evelyn 
Baring as Govérnor, and lifted none of the 
responsibility for the leadership of Mau Mau 
from the shoulders of Jomo Kenyatta. A Chinese 
expedition reached the summit of Everest by the 
previously: unclimbed northern slope, finding on 
the way the body of a British climber, presum- 
ably that of Maurice Wilson, who attempted the 
summit alone in 1934. On the top, Wang Fu-Chou 
made a speech attributing the Chinese conquest 
of Everest to the leadership of the Communist 
Party, and unveiled a statue of Mao Tse-tung 

* 
an Italian film actress, had 
£185,000 worth of jewellery stolen from her 
house near Elstree, but gallantly continued to 
play her part in the film of Shaw’s The Million- 
airess. The British Government added rather 
more than this sum to its contribution to World 
Refugee Year, which ended on Monday, more 
than £8 million having been raised in this 
country. Jaguar Cars bought Daimler Cars for 
an undisclosed amount; the National Coal Board's 
accounts for 1959 showed a deficit of £24 million; 
and the Treasury gave £75,000 towards the cost 
of a Gainsborough portrait bought by the 
National Gallery. 


MISS SOPHIA LOREN, 


* 


BORIS PASTERNAK, Nobel prize-winner, died at his 
home near Moscow, receiving a five-line obit 
in one Soviet paper. A plague of kangaroos 
was reported from Northern Australia; Mr. 
Khrushchev presente? Mr. Nehru and other 
Indian dignitaries with five polar bears and two 
Siberian tigers; thousands of roach and perch 
died in St. James's Park lake from a fungoid infec- 
tion of the gills; and the RSPCA stepped smartly 
in at Liverpool to save fourteen stowaway parrots 
from destruction. 
* 

THE DERBY was won by St. Paddy, with Alcaeus 
second and Kythnos third. The favourite. Angers, 





broke a fetlock and was destroyed. 
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STRANGE 


HE Turkish Government of Mr. Menderes 
ao hardly so high-handed, bloody-minded 
and corrupt as the South Korean Government 
of Mr. Syngman Rhee, but it was sufficiently re- 
pressive to stink in the nostrils of its allies, and 
so insecurely based on popular esteem as to 
tumble into ruin almost at the first snap of a 
general’s fingers. 

It remains to be seen whether that general will 
keep his word not to. establish a military dic- 
tatorship, but to hand,back power to the winning 
party after free elections. Such democratic mag- 
nanimity is not in the usual pattern of military 
coups. and the arrest of the editor of Mr. 
Menderes’s newspaper, and two of his deputies, 
and the announcement that they are probably to 
be put on trial are not encouraging. One of the 
gravest offences of the Menderes Government 
was its dictatorial interference with the Turkish 
press, by the imprisonment and intimidation of 
its editors—and how can ‘free elections’ be held, 
in any real sense, if the voice of one of the two 
major parties is either prohibited by prosecutions. 
or inhibited by threats? 

It is incidentally instructive to observe that 
possibly the last official act of Mr. Zorlu, 
Foreign Minister in the Menderes Government, 
was to protest through the British Embassy 
against the BBC’s reporting, in its Turkish lan- 
guage broadcasts, of the disturbances that pre- 
ceded that government’s overthrow. What is 
instructive about it is that the BBC’s European 
Service is prepared to report.such disturbances 
on the soil of a NATO ally, but consistently re- 
frains from reporting. much more vigorous out- 


- breaks (such as the student rioting at Zagreb 


and Skoplje a year ago) on the even less demo- 
cratic and substantially less friendly soil of Yugo- 
slavia: why so forthright on the autocracy of the 
Right and so lickspittl: on that of the Left? 
Whether Turkey becomes substantially more 
democratic or not, it will continue to be an ally 
of the West: that much has been made clear by 


BEDFELLOWS 


General Gursel himself, and by the promptness 
with which the Western governments recognised 
the new regime. The fact is that the Western 
alliance is not exclusively a democratic one, and 
never has been: Turkey, to mention only one 
of the allies, is implacably anti-Communist not 
because in the breast of every Anatolian peasant 
burns the clear gem-like flame of Asquithian 
liberalism, but because Turks hate Russians, for 
understandable historical reasons, and because 
the United States is prepared to pay uncommonly 
handsomely to keep the Turks that way inclined. 

In the world as it is, we cannot choose our 
allies for the eligibility of their leaders for mem- 
bership of the National Liberal Club. It is not 
improper to enlist Dr. Adenauer and even 
General Franco under the banner of anti- 
Communism if by doing so we can hope to 
preserve the values of the West. What endangers 
those values is humbug—the humbug that refers 
to Turkey as a bastion of freedom, when every- 
one knows that it is an unfree autocracy which, 
for its own good reasons (and ours), is ready to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with a freer society 
than itself against one that is less free still. 

To be anti-Communist is not necessarily to 
be pro-democratic. It suits our book to do a 
deal with Franco’s Spain, but Franco and his 
police hound, imprison and even torture 
Christian Democrats (which they have been do- 
ing within this past couple of weeks in Barcelona 
for offences no more heinous than the singing 
of Catalan songs) as eagerly and vindictively as 
les paras (good chaps to have with us in a tight 
anti-Communist corner) send electric shocks 
through the genitals of Algerian Muslims. 

What harms the West in the eyes of the un- 
committed, provides the Kremlin with superb 
propaganda material (and makes its own liberal- 
minded citizens feel slightly sick), is not its 
system of alliances but the overt approval by its 
leaders, and especially its American leaders, of 
forms of government that are odious. and ges- 
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tures of personal friendship and admiration to- 
wards dictators more odious still. 

Nothing, for instance, at the Summit confer- 
ence became President Eisenhower less than his 
leaving of it—first of all the flight to Lisbon, 
to hobnob with our rather-less-than-democratic 
ally, Dr. Salazar, and then the egregious letter to 
General Franco, of all people, complaining of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s ‘calculated campaign . . . to 
ensure the failure of the conference,’ which was 
naturally enough greeted by the Madrid press 
with leading articles on the unity and under- 
standing that obtains between the United States 
and Spain—articles that will not go either un- 
noticed or unquoted by the press of Moscow. A 
cold war makes for strange bedfellows, but 
some of the more public demonstrations of affec- 
tion might well be spared. 


7 Files Off Parade 


if bps falling-off in the recruiting figures for 
the first quarter of 1960 is more serious than 
‘the Government has cared to admit. It is all very 
well to say that they look poor only by contrast 
with the two good years that preceded them— 
like a Labour Party member pretending the 
losses in the local elections were only a trimming- 
off of surplus fat won the last time they were 
held—but the years 1958-59 were not, in fact, 
‘good’ recruiting years. By some rather dubious 
devices the figures were being kept in that period 
just.to the bare level where it was possible, with 
a- little juggling, to maintain that there would 
soon be no further need for conscription; but 
they:. never had that healthy look which sug- 
gested that the army was beginning to get enough 
men to. begin to be choosy about them. Now, 
they are down to a dangerously low level. 
‘Part of the trouble has been thé way recruit- 
ing has been artificially stimulated in the past. 
Two years ago the Spectator objected to the new 
recruiting policy forecast in the Defence White 
Paper on the grounds that the introduction of 
large pay differentials favouring those who com- 
mitted themselves to long-term contracts, though 
it would encourage recruiting for a time, was ‘a 
decision obnoxious in principle and unwise in 
practice’; and so it has proved. There are far 
too many discontented men in the forces at 
present—men who feel that an unscrupulous 
advantage was taken of them when they signed 
on; so the current recruiting campaign, for all 
its beer-and-bathing-beaches line, has failed to 
have the desired effect. 

' There is nothing to prevent the Government 
from irresponsibly offering renewed inducements 
in cash or kind to bring the recruiting figures 
temporarily back to the required level. Or, of 
course, it can simply pretend (as it has done so 
often in the last few years) that the army is so 
efficient, and so wisely distributed, that fewer 
men are required than was originally estimated. 
But when the decision is taken—as soon it must 
be—to concentrate on conventional forces, 


instead of continuing to throw away money in 
the pursuit of an independent deterrent, then the 
hollowness of this argument is going to be 
brutally exposed; some form of selective con- 
scription will have to be introduced; and the 
Government will find itself incurring a lot more 
unpopularity. 


Life With Father 


OR every one reader who works his way 
poe the Corfield Report on the origins 
and growth of Mau Mau there are presumably 
several thousand who will have seen only a sum- 


‘mary of its conclusions; and this is particularly 


unfortunate because, valuable though the histori- 
cal material is, the conclusions are superficial and 
misleading. 

Nobody would now dispute that before the 
arrival-of Sir Evelyn Baring the Kenya adminis- 
tration had failed to grasp what was happening 
under its nose—though, as the Times has pointed 
out, not all the blame for this can be put on 
Sir Evelyn’s predecessor; the crucial period 
immediately before the crisis was an interregnum. 
But to suggest that the trouble lay with the 
administration’s liberalism is grotesque. The 
Kenya administration was paternalistic, and 
reasonably humane; by contrast with some other 
administrations in Africa it was enlightened; but 
by no conceivable twisting of that much-twisted 
word could it be called liberal. 

Kenya is one of the classic examples of failed 
colonialism. The natives were supervised, given 
medical attention, converted, helped with their 
agricultural problems; and generally guided up 
to the point when some of their brighter intellects 
began to be politically ambitious. But there, the 
process stopped. Mr. Corfield denies that the 
conditions in Kenya were such that Africans 
could only achieve their political aspirations 
through violence: ‘One has only to read the 
annual reports of the provincial commissioners,’ 
he says, ‘to realise the immense efforts made by 
officials and ‘unofficials to raise the material and 
moral welfare of the Africans.’ It does not seem 
to have, occurred to Mr. Corfield that these 
immense-efforts: were made necessary by the fact 
that ‘the officials and umofficials were struggling 
against a chronic shortage of money and 
materials; but in any case the argument is irrele- 
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vant. Kenyatta and his supporters were not 
chiefly concerned with seeking improvements in 
material and moral welfare: they were hungry 
for political power, and when it was refused 
them, inevitably they turned to subversion. 

Predictably Kenyatta is made the SCa pegoat, 
on no very convincing evidence. It is hard tg 
read Kenyatta’s writings and equate him with 
the monster which White Kenya believes him to 
be. It remains possible that he allowed himself 
either from expediency or desperation or lack of 
authority or a mixture of all three to become 
associated as well as identified with the worst 
atrocities of Mau Mau. Possibly we shall never 
know: even Kenyatta himself was not neces- 
sarily in a position to judge, for what counts in 
such ugly crises is not necessarily what a leader 
wants but what his crazed followers think ‘he 
ought to want. But even if it is conceded that 
he must take the responsibility for Mau Mau, 
because of his failure to control it, Mau Mau 
would never have arisen if some means had been 
found to ease the transition from white 
supremacy to a multi-racial State. If the ad- 
ministration of Kenya up to 1952 is to be blamed, 
it is for its failure to see that its benevolent 
paternalism could not last indefinitely; not for 
its liberalism. 


No Sale 

I, is a sad situation for the British aircraft 
| oeabat It did more than most to develop the 
small touring aeroplane yet now that a market 
for this kind of machine is re-appearing, it has 
nothing new to offer. Or at least it has nothing 
capable of competing with the small civil aircraft 
originating in the United States, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany 
and Italy. Its large government-sponsored groups 
are too grand to concern themselves with aero- 
planes costing less than £20,000. Their interest is 





‘It would seem, sir, as though the eight o'clock flight to Manchester passed over 
the ETU Headquarters.’ 
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in monsters, in supersonic liners, in replacements 
for the 707 and the DC8, in the aerodynamically 
tortured projects of BEA and of BOAC. 

Meanwhile the signs point unmistakably to the 
rapid growth of a useful European and Austral- 
asian market for small civil aircraft. Companies, 
clubs and individuals are ready to pay fair prices 
for up-to-date aeroplares. There ts a demand 
and there is a supply. but it is not.a British 
supply 

A report prepared by an engineer after three 
years work and the collaboration of a world- 
wide service organisation, ranging over forty- 
four countries, gives details of 82,057 light air- 
craft. Of these 65,312 are in the American CAA 
Register, leaving 16,745 This represents the sur- 
prisingly high proportion of 87 per cent. of all 
civil aircraft, including those of the scheduled 
airlines. Of the grand total of light aircraft 19 
per cent. were built in this country, most of them 
now of obsolete desiga and out of production. 
And the serious thing is that British manufac- 
turers will be unable to play any substantial part 
in the large number of replacements which will 
soon be due. These figures, by the way, take no 
count of military light aircraft and these, outside 
the United States and the iron curtain countries, 
number more than 12,000. 

Although new models are being produced in 
France, Italy, Switzerland and Germany, no com- 
parable new models are being produced here. 
One new British civil light aircraft of outstanding 
promise, based on extensive -wind-tunnel work 
and certainly capable of competing with the best 
United States machines at a lower price, had 
reached the design stage a short time ago. It has 
now been abandoned by its manufacturing com- 
pany which is more concerned with the organisa- 
tional activities of Mr. Duncan Sandys than with 
the tedious and risky work of light aircraft 
development. There is, however, a slender chance 
that this admirable design will be taken up by 
an independent company. 

Apart from this it is already difficult to see 
how the British industry, even if it suddenly 
evinced an interest in the matter, could make up 
for lost time. The market report referred to above 
says that we are ‘now losing markets which it 
may be impossible to re-enter in five to ten years’ 
time.’ The purchase of manufacturing licences is 
the usual method of time-saving and is already 
being practised to a small extent. The building 
of foreign-designed aircraft may not be wholly 
satisfactory, but it takes three years to develop 
an original light aircraft design. On the engine 
side there would have to be construction under 
licence for a time. 

Britain has had good light aircraft engines but, 
apart from the~Blackburn turbines which were 
originally of French design, the presently avail- 


‘able engines differ markedly from the kinds 


favoured in other countries. The ‘flat’ four or six 
with fuel injection is becoming firmly established. 
The Bristo] Cherub (a twin) of the early Lympne 
competitions and another engine designed later 
by Sir Roy Fedden were of the ‘flat’ variety and 
the Fedden engine had fuel injection; but neither 
type was thought to be worth continued develop- 
ment. 

Financially the production of light civil air- 
craft can never be so rewarding as the production 


of military machines or large airliners. But 
market research indicates that the commercial 
prospects are fairly gooa. In the five years from 
the date of the report the predicted demand out- 
side the United States and the iron curtain coun- 
tries is for 11,000 civil light aircraft and prob- 
ably 6,000 military light aircraft. Considerable 
expansion is predicted for the following’ five to 
ten years. In France ten firms are turning out 
twelve different types of modern light utility air- 


Westminster 


WELL, well, well, well, well. So 
this was what the Prodigal Son 
felt like. It had been a long time 
since | was at the House of 
Commons, and I was naturally 
eager tu know how much it had 
changed and in what way. So it 
s was peculiarly appropriate that 
’ 4 I arrived just as they were taking 
LOO LORS & question Number 6: 

Mr. Driberg asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food if he will make a 
statement on the research undertaken by his 
Department’s scientific experts into the language 
of cod while mating 

Mr. DriserGc: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware of the widespread interest in the romantic 
underwater world opened up in recent years by 
M. Cousteau and others? Would he care to give 
the House an impression of the sounds produced 
and, I believe, recorded during the amorous 
exchanges of these interesting fish? 

Mr. Hare: I cannot give an accurate inter- 
pretation, but from a newspaper report I gather 
that the sound is rather of the nature of 
‘grr-umph.” I understand that this noise is not 
confined to the love-making activities of cod, but 
also, apparently, occurs when cod are engaged 
in other matters. 


After which it will scarcely be believed that | 
stayed in my place for the debate which fol- 
lowed. For if, as I say, the main purpose of my 
visit was to discover whether the place had 
changed since I had last been there, there will 
surely be few among my readers who would 
have wished me to stay and pile the Pelion of 
certainty upon the Ossa of proof. The place has 
not changed. 

Nor, be it said, have 1. ‘I see,’ hissed a former 
colleague through his teeth, ‘that you have not 
lost your habit of falling asleep while the Prime 
Minister is speaking.’ No; but then the Prime 
Minister has not lost his habit of making speeches 
that would fell an ichthyosaurus. As always, he 
put me in mind of the man.in a story which 
Vicky tells. Moishe, it seems, meets Schloime, 
and asks him anxiously if he can recommend a 
one-armed lawyer. Schlicime, baffled, replies that 
he knows a good lawyer, a cheap lawyer, an 
expensive lawyer, a shady lawyer, and several 
other kinds of lawyer; but why a one-armed law- 
yer? ‘Oh,’ says his friend, ‘I have a very compli- 
cated case, and I want to know what I should do. 
But every lawyer I go ¢o says, “Well, on the one 
hand you could do this and on the other hand 
you could do that.” ’ Of course, the advantage of 
Mr. Macmillan’s ‘on-the-one-hand-on-the-other- 
hand’ approach to so many matters (the advan- 
tage from his point of view, that is) is that it 
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craft for flying clubs and business and utility 
purposes; in Italy eight firms are producing four- 
teen different types. But apart from the de Havil- 
land Dove, the British export market is in the 
hands of one firm, Auster. 

From many points of view it will be a pity if, 
with the consortia ot the aircraft industry 
absorbed in their many-millioned problems, no 
one is left to pay any attention to British civil 
light aircraft. 


Commentary 


absolves him from making any suggestion of his 
own, but it is apt to grate a little on the ear of 
one who would like to hear from the Prime Min- 
ister in a debate on the Summit fiasco something 
slightly more helpful than 
Here we are, and the question we have to ask 
ourselves is, where do we go from hére? We 
have to give the answer in a spirit neither of 
despair nor of cynicism. Above all, we must got 
let basic policy become influenced by the day- 
to-day turns and twists in the battle of words, 
We must follow a consistent path and not lurch 
desperately from side to side, following now ene 
policy and now another. 
But surely the consistent path we must follow, 
eschewing lurches as we do so and avoiding the 
error of following now one policy and now 
another, must be the right path? Or does it not 
matter what path we follow, so long as we follow 
it consistently?) There was a remark a few 
moments later in Mr. Macmillan’s speech that 
made the ghosts stir with a vengeance, when he 
said 
Let us not go back to the old days, which 
some of us remember only too well, of waiting 
week by week for the pronouncements of foreiga 
statesmen and then attuning our policies to their 
changing emphasis. 
Now, as it happens, Mr Macmillan’s record in 
those old days was very good indeed, unlike that 
of many of his own supporters who cheered him 
roundly at that point (though it is possible that 
they did not know what he was referring to); but 
however wrong the path chosen and followed by 
the Chamberlain Government, it was not incon- 
sistently or waveringly trodden. The path led 
absolutely straight downhill to disaster, and it 
was followed cheerfully and unhesitantly to the 
very last foot of the way. Does Mr. Macmillan 
not stop occasionally to think it possible that, 
however firm his own tread on his own path, it 
might be the wrong path entirely? “You are not 
on the road to Hell, you tell me with fanatic 
glee. Vain boaster, what will that avail, if Hell 
is on the road to thee?’ 

Though I cannot claim that much support for 
my view came from hon. Members on either 
side of the House in the course of the debate. 
The bipartisanity that has gripped the House on 
the subject of the Summit ever since the thing 
was first mooted was not so much as chipped on 
this occasion. Mr. Macmillan went out of his 
way to suggest that one of the best features of 
his diplomatic debacle (not that he put it that 
way) was that it had strengthened Mr. Gaitskell’s 
hand in his struggle with the more unruly mem- 
bers of his own party, and went even farther 
out of his way to compliment Mr. Gaitskell on 
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his stand against the hypocrisy of abandoning 
British nuclear weapons while relying on Ameri- 
can ones. It is true that a large part of the com- 
pliment went towards making Mr. Gaitskell’s 
position more difficult—Mr. Macmillan is posi- 
tively Rooseveltian when it comes to calculating 
the party advantages in even the most supra-party 
matters—but a substantial part of it was never- 
theless meant quite at it. face value. and I was a 
little saddened to discover that the spectacle of 
Mr. Macmillan complimenting a member of the 
Opposition is no more agreeable than it used to 
be. 

So that although one or two mild criticisms of 
Mr. Macmillan were offered in the course of 
the debate, none sprang from a fundamental 
opposition to Summitry as such. Mr. Gaitskell, 
his speech less complete when he rose than it was 
wont to be (the result. as far as a listener like 
myself was concerned, was pure gain; I never 
once heard him say ‘If I may say so with the 
utmost possible respect’), had some admirably 
sharp things to say about the Prime Minister’s 
speech (‘parts of it seemed to me to be devoted 
to almost any subject except the one we are sup- 
posed to be discussing today’), and one or two 
more about Mr. Macmillan’s policies, or at any 
rate the policies of the American Government. 
But Mr. Desmond Donnelly not being called to 
speak (there was a delicious moment when Mr. 
Gaitskell referred to the wild-men’s theory that 
the Americans had deliberately arranged the U2 
incident in order to wreck the Summit, and Mr. 
Donnelly swung glaring round on his Left-wing 
neighbours below the gangway as if daring them 
to nod their agreement). there was hardly any- 
body else to question the very basis of those 
policies, and the result was a debate of such 
paralysing boredom and—more significantly—of 
such yawning and unhelpful emptiness that I 
found my thoughts straying wistfully towards 
the Members’ tea-room; which, it occurs to me, 
put me even more firmly on the role of the 
Prodigal Son, who ‘would fain have eaten of 
the husks that the swine did eat.” Lord Lambton, 
strangely enough, seemed to be on more or less 
the right lines, suggesting firmness in dealing 
with the cold war policies of the Soviet regime. 
But then my Lord Lambton believes in being 
beastly to all foreigners, and it so happens that 
in this debate the Russians were uppermost in 
his mind. Mr. Grimond appeared to be about to 
get on the right lines, too (“I am more and more 
sceptical about anything emerging from Summit 
Meetings as such’), but avoided them at the last 
moment, and apart from a_ characteristically 
witty contribution from Mr. Nigel Birch the 
day was as I have described it. 

Why? Partly, as I say. because there was no- 
body to pull the plug out and let the water gurgle 
away. But not entirely One of the subsidiary 
reasons may be found in the apparently 
innocuous remark with which Mr. Birch began 
his speech. He made the usual apology for not 
following the speech of the previous speaker 
and then said, ‘I have promised to make a short 
speech.’ Oh? May I ask whom he promised to 
make a short speech, and in what circumstances, 
and in return for what? There was an almighty 
row the next day, as it turned out, on the motion 
for the Whitsun adjournment, which involved 
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a lot of unworthy suspicion that the proportion 
of front-benchers, or those who do from time to 
time speak from the front benches, was much 
too high, and an unfortunate phrase of Mr. 
Butler’s (not that Mr. Butler ever makes an un- 
fortunate phrase in the sense of a phrase which 
slips out accidentally) seemed to suggest—and 
was held by one or two indignant Left-wingers 
to suggest—that the debate had been rigged to 
avoid any display of partisan feeling at such a 
moment. The indignation was overdone, of 
course, as it always is on such occasions, and in 
any case the only thing the unheard Left would 
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have done if they had been heard was complain 
that the Western leaders had not gone far enough 
to. meet Mr. Khrushchev’s demands. Still, it re. 
minded me that I had said, before laying down 
my parliamentary pen, that it would be 10 bad 
thing if the new Speake: were to be a good deal 
firmer than the old one in resisting polite sug: 
gestions that it would be perhaps unnecessary 
to call X, and most helpful to call Y. I didn't, 
to tell you the truth. really expect the’ new 
Speaker to follow my advice. but it is none the 
less sad to see that he apparently did not. 
TAPER 


Who Does What? 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


unions, the London Typographical Society 
and the National Union of Printing, Bookbind- 
ing and Paper Workers, had an amalgamation 
all nicely arranged. But the members of the 
LTS, who have a good conceit of themselves 
because they are craftsmen, and London crafts- 
men at that, voted against the merger. This week, 
Mr. Ted Hill, the general secretary of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society, has succeeded where the print- 
ing unions failed, for he has taken the most 
important step in joining his union with the 
Blacksmiths’, Forge and Smithy Workers’ 
Society. 

The 11,000 blacksmiths voted for the merger 
in a ballot, and they will soon join Mr. Hill’s 
happy and highly paid brotherhood of 94,000, 
which will then add ‘blacksmiths’ to its already 
sonorous title, the United Society of Boiler- 
makers, Shipbuilders and Structural Workers. 
(It would be nice to record that the boilermakers 
had also taken in the even more richly titled 
Amalgamated Society of Blacksmiths, Farriers 
and Agricultural Engineers. But this little band 
of brothers has its feet on the village green rather 
than in the shipyards, and although Mr. Hill, 
a redoubtable raconteur, would be quite at home 
under the chestnut tree, his eyes are on wider 
horizons.) 

The boilermakers claim to be the oldest 
national union in the world, in the sense that 
they have retained their identity for well over 
a century. They still have a long way to go, how- 
ever, before they achieve the sensible ambition 
of creating a single union for all the craftsmen 
in the constructional side of shipbuilding. The 
most obvious next step is an amalgamation with 
the Shipwrights’ Association, with which they 
have had so many disagreement on ‘who does 
what.’ 

Mr. Hill has offered the same terms to the 
shipwrights and other unions as the blacksmiths 
have agreed to—autonomy within the new society, 
representation on the executive council and 
reasonable treatment for existing officials. So far 
they have all resisted his advances. Perhaps the 
most general reason is that the boilermakers’ 
unconcealed sense of superiority does not endear 
them to everybody. 

From the point of view of the shipbuilding 
industry and of the country, the advantages of 
these proposed mergers are the elimination of 


A FEW months ago the leaders of two printing 


frontiers along which demarcation squabbles can 
break out. Mr. W. J. Michael, the general secre- 
tary of the blacksmiths, in his acceptance speech 
to the boilermakers’ conference, admitted that 
amalgamation was not a magic wand which 
would make all the demarcation issues disappear, 
It is not unknown, after all, for members of 
the same union to disagree aboyt what work 
‘belongs’ to whom. But it is certainly much 
easier to settle these disputes if no inter-union 
jealousies are involved, and particularly if some- 
one as robust as Mr. Hill is at hand to bang 
heads together where necessary. 

That is why the printing unions’ failure at 
the last fence is so disappointing. There have 
been overtures of various kinds among the ten 
printing unions for years now, but the merger 
between the LTS and the NUPBPW was a par- 
ticularly imaginative idea, since it would have 
linked a small, highly-paid body of craftsmen 
with a larger general union, thus showing others 
that the barriers between them are not nearly 
as insurmountable as they imagine. 

On this occasion the two shipbuilding unions 
are certainly more on the side of the angels than 
the printers. Leaving aside demarcation ques- 
tions, no one who has read the TUC’s new report 
on the finances of the unions, with its dark 
pointers to improvidence or near-insolvency. can 
fail to feel that the more trade unions draw to- 
gether, the better,.if only because this offers some 
hope that they will abandon their more Micaw- 
ber-like financial practices. Not, of course, that 
mere size gives a sure guarantee of good house- 
keeping. Even large unions often find it difficult 
to accept that they are now important organisa- 
tions which need good leadership and ought to 
be prepared to pay for it. The Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, the second largest in the 
country, has just done a monumental bit of 
dithering over a proposal to increase the pay 
of its president. Mr. W. J. Carron, and other 
national officials. After a great to-do, Mr. Carron 
is now to get the handsome sum of £1,400 a year 
for looking after 1,000,000 engineering workers. 

It is said, of course, that one of the reasons 
why the union’s national committee at first re- 
fused to give any increase at all is that Mr. Carron 
was being punished as the boy who cried 
‘werewolf at some of the AEU’s sterling shop- 
stewards. The logic of his opponents apparently 
does not stretch to the idea that if the present 
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incumbent is not good enough, one way to 
attract a better candidate to oppose him at future 
elections is to offer a better salary. 

Admitting that amalgamation does not ensure 
an accretion of wisdom. however, we can still 
hope for some advantages. What might be ex- 
pected is that a collection of larger and more 


John Bull’s Schooldays 





rationally organised unions would eventually 
both see the wisdom of—and be able to afford— 
good research services, adequate advice on in- 
vestment, salaries which would attract first-class 
officers and all those other luxuries which the 
unions, on their present basis, dispense with so 
blithely. 


The Minor Key 


By PETER 


tT the age of twelve I was sent to a minor 

public school in the West Country with a 
reputation for sensible eccentricity. Twenty years 
on I do not look back in anguish. nor do I re- 
turn for Speech Days. We were beaten occa- 
sionally, but this, too, | remember with neither 
resentment nor ecstasy. In fact in all I remember 
little detail of early years, being wholly deficient 
in that exactitude which enables some people, 
even in their old age, and especially in. their 
autobiographies, to plot their puberty in retro- 
spect, year by year, even day by day, with a sort 
of self-watching vanity which too often walls up 
their sensitivity to the present behind a precious 
mosaic of the recollected past. My memories are 
rather of an atmosphere, a state of mind. 

The school’s eccentricity was, of course, a 
quality which one did not properly recognise 
until much later, having at the time few oppor- 
tunities for comparison. Even so, from observing 
schools we played at cricket and rugger it was 
clear that boys everywhere did not wear our 
special green uniform, an originally designed 
cotton cousin to Shaw’s Jaeger suit, which was 
supposed fo be healthy and certainly made us 
excessively conspicuous on ‘whole holidays’ in 
the surrounding countryside. (These were days 
when we were sent forth on bicycles to explore 
the Cotswolds and most of us tried to sneak into 
Stroud or Cheltenham to the pictures.) Nor, we 
gathered, was the habitual form of punishment 
at other schools the system known as ‘rounds,’ 
another health-building device whereby we were 
sent walking or running so many times round 
the playing fields. Nor, patently, did other 
schools have a headmaster like ours. 

He was the son of the school’s founder, like 
his father a deeply religious Methodist, a dyed- 
in-the-woolliness Liberal. Yet the founder's 
Victorian severity had in him become muted into 
a tolerant amiability which was unworldly with- 
out for a second slobbering over into Mr. Chips- 
like sentimentality. Smallish, bald, bespectacled, 
classically absent-minded, he was a bachelor 
wedded to his school, a vehement vegetarian 
(one of the Houses was actually set aside for 
vegetarians only), an enthusiastic Scoutmaster 
who was the first to take troops of any size 
abroad for holidays, even visiting the Holy 
Land. When he retired, though over seventy, he 
Spent several years cycling round the world 
visiting Old Boys. He was the only man I have 
ever met who was entirely free from vanity. 
Otherwise how could he once have permitted a 
senior boy to describe him in a farewell speech 
to the debating society as being ‘entirely without 

ct, dignity, or system’? He was a genuinely 
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good man, a mild eccentric of a very English 
kind. 

It was not a strong academic school. which | 
often regret. On the other hand, it was an indivi- 
dual place, not a half-way copy of anywhere 
else, and this I consider a huge advantage. It has 
always seemed to me that a child should either 
(as Lamb suggested) be left to teach itself in a 
roomful of books, or else be sent to Eton—for 
if there must be an artificial mould let it be the 
very prototype of its kind, instilling its qualities 
which last even unto death, even unto the 
Cabinet. In-between products (obviously I] am 
talking about public schools) tend to be snobbish 
bores, strangled by old school ties which nobody 
recognises. We were not completely free from 
this latter temptation, but on the whole the 
school was happily unsnobbish, and therefore 
unselfconscious. It was not a ‘Free School,’ on 
the lines of APH’s famous lampoon, but we felt 
ourselves free agents. There was no fagging. 


little bullying. There was a small-to-moderate | 


amount of homosexuality, often more a matter 
of amitié amoureuse, though | still think there 
is much force in the old charge against boarding 
schools that they release youths into the world at 
seventeen or eighteen miserably unused to mixed 
company. Chaps’ sisters on Speech Day, usually 
as gauche as we were, provided no training, any 
more than the ten minutes’ talk with a bored, 
lofty or embarrassed housemaster provided an 
introduction to sex that was either helpful or 
enticing. Natural inverts left school and became 
more inverted, others when let off the leash 
simply set about making up for lost time; 
balance was a matter of luck in the draw of 
natural character, and could hardly have been 
induced by education. 

Yet on two other major educational counts 
the school did us very well. The Head’s 
liberalism was as much an evangelistic way of 
life as a political creed, as Liberalism at its best 
should be. At school I was among the loudest 
socialists; I am that, to say the least, no longer. 
But then it is natural for some to react against 
what they have been forcibly taught—how else 
to explain all those Etonian and Wykehamist 
Left-wingers? And I still think it right to teach 
in terms of general idealism and hopefulness 
Original Sin is a doctrine I can Understand, but 
not Original Cynicism. How can anyone, at an 
early age, learn to temper a fundamental belief 








in human dignity with those blurring grey shades | 


of allowance, and scepticism. and acceptance of 
that world Horatio dreamed not of? The school’s 
bias was not doctrinaire, simply well-meaning, 
and on the side of generosity, kindliness, 
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Have we 
no watchdogs? 


OPI 





“M’ PARENTS collected information from a 
dozen schools: this was the most expen- 
sive, sO they sent me here.” Thus John Burnett 
in The Observer reports the disillusioning 
experience, at a language school in England, of 
a Greek student whose father pays 20 guineas 
a week for him to be badly housed, ill fed and 
scrappily taught. It’s not easy to choose in a 
foreign country. The most expensive ought to 
be the best . 


It’s not always all that easy for the native 
English customer to know that he’s getting his 
money’s worth. A recent pamphlet by P.E.P. 
recommended setting up a national body to 
meet this need, and such an official burglar 
alarm might do a very useful job. Meanwhile, 
have we no watchdogs? 


Well, one of our Sunday newspapers feels 
so strongly about the duty of dealing in a 
straightforward way with the consumer that it 
is making an outspoken policy of reviewing 
goods and services in his (or her) interest. When 
necessary, it steps clean over the tactful line 
preserving advertisers from open criticism— 
which some people think a very very daring 
thing to do. But if a newspaper, such as The 
Observer, can review books and plays without 
fear or flattery, by what sort of ethical code 
must it keep mum about other offers to the 
public? Here is a ‘convention’ worth breaking. 


So The Observer publishes regular con- 
tributions by the editors of both Which? and 
Shoppers’ Guide. And, if you look into its other 
features, you will find that the people writing 
in The Observer aim just the same kind of 
searching questions at a manufacturer’s press 
release as they do at a politician’s manifesto. 
Patience Gray, writing for women, is a good 
example. So is Gordon Wilkins—his en- 
thusiasm for a new car never blinds him to its 
faults. Dr. Abraham Marcus’s articles, 
examining the claims advertised by the 
proprietors of various types of patent medi- 
cines, are surprising quite a few people. 


Houses, holidays, heducation 


Few items cost us more, or can be a greater 
disappointment than houses, holidays and 
schools. Turn to The Observer! You won’t 
find every answer instantly, but you will find 
you're getting a stronger instinct for snag- 
spotting—and plus-pointing. (When holidays 
are concerned, I reckon Pierre d’Harcourt’s 
personal information service is invaluable. If 
you write, he will reply with advice and ideas 
from his own experience. Did you know? All 
free, bar the postage.) 


Not the least of the interesting things about 
this paper is its enquiring eye, . And Sunday is 
stock-taking day. JBL. 
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tolerance and the other incontrovertible half- 
way virtues. Im retrospect I think it came re- 
markably near to that educational ideal which 
(leaving aside heredity, pre-natal influences and 
the rest) is surely so to instruct a child that, if 
he is capable of it, he can in due course make 
up his own mind with a judgment not too much 
overlaid by the prejudice of others; and if not 
capable, then the basis should have been put 
down for continuing sociable and humane 
behaviour. 


Equally with religious instruction. I do not 
now regret those mild injections of Methodism— 
again, either let it be thus, or the Jesuits, rather 
than hollow lessons in formal observance which 
convey neither the emotional inspiration of 
faith nor its intellectual foundation. Chapel for 
us was at lowest, and perhaps at best, an exer- 
cise in good-neighbourliness with divine appro- 
val. As before, how can a child ever understand 
the strange, adult subtlety of Christian doctrines, 
and such parables as the Prodigal Son or the 
talents? In my time, one man only, a great man 
in his way, gave us some inkling of the depth 
and breadth of difficulties ahead. He was an 
elderly clergyman whom ill-health had diverted 
into our backwater, a natural Roman Catholic 
whose ingrained English provincial background 
had led him, improbably but happily, into an 
independent brand of Methodism. A scholar, 
indeed an érudit, and something of a courtier, 
he seemed (and seems still) a Fénelon set 
down among a flock of most unsuitable sheep, 
and I did not realise the force of much he said 
until long after I had left school. More appro- 
priate to the place was a former chaplain, a 
flustered and benevolent young man who left 
after displaying complete incapacity to control 
even the youngest forms. 


Towards the staff I feel affectionate, without 
the slightest desire to return. They were Titans 
then; I do not wish to see them smaller because 
I am larger, or to see them grown old. Even as a 
boy I felt there was something very wrong— 
some absence of proportion in judgment—in 
Old Boys who immediately came scampering 
back as if they had not really left. Even if you do 
return later, sentimentality should form its 
necessary film between the eyes and what they 
see; merely to notice change and decay, or to 
adjudge triviality because now you know that 
all things are not bright and beautiful, is an in- 
tolerably cruel interference with the past, a value- 
less catharsis. Nor do I imagine that, first regrets 
over, the schoolmasters (and I mean those for 
whom the work is as much a vocation as the 
priesthood) really wish to be forever meeting their 
former pupils again: it is they, not we, who must 
play Peter Pan. Otherwise the sadness of change 
and forgetfulness on the part of most pupils must 
far outweigh the occasional success. Small 
wonder so much Wordsworth is taught in 
schools. ‘Where is it now, the glory and the 
dream?’ 


So in time my subscription to the school maga- 
zine has lapsed. I meet very few Old Boys. Most 
of my contemporaries are in good safe jobs, 
which they alone find fascinating; when rarely 
we meet, the names grow ever harder to recall. 
The least likely are married with large families; 
the most brilliant have never been heard of since. 


Inside Information 


By 


ET us begin by asking what classes of person 

are in fact sent to prison. Many were 
there because they could not or would not pay 
sums of money adjudged by the courts to be 
due . (The English Prison and Borstal 
Systems, by L. W. Fox, p. 15). 

‘The number of committals in default of pay- 
ment of fines were further reduced by the Money 
Payments Act, 1935, which required magistrates 
to make inquiries as to means before committing 
to prison an offender who had not paid his fine’ 
(Fox, p. 66). 

Why bother to inquire? Into prison you 
go whether you can pay or hot. In my case 
no inquiry was made at all. I had been found 
guilty of larceny, given a conditional discharge, 
and ordered to pay £4 19s. costs—twenty-eight 
days to pay. | was unemployed (and still am), 
so that for me to save £5 in four weeks out 
of 47s. per week was just impossible. But no 
magistrate, or anyone else, bothered to ask why 
I had not paid. | was ‘lifted,’ spent that night 
in the local police station cells and lodged in 
Durham next day. Twenty-five days to go! 

So much for the Money Payments Act. But 
what about the economics of it all? Having done 
my stretch I was now free of the debt. But it 
still had to be paid—by someone. Who? Not 
me, at least, but someone had to pay the police 
costs, and the prosecuting solicitor was not going 
to do without his four guineas, that I know. 
Added to that was the cost of keeping me in 
prison for three weeks at a cost of ——? Ten 
pounds per week? About that, I should think. 
So that £35 had to be found somewhere—the 
long-suffering taxpayer again! 

I won’t try to discuss here what that spell 
‘inside’ was supposed to do to me—punish me? 
make me a better citizen?—but I did put on 
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weight. Would it deter others?. As far as I am 
concerned not a soul knew where | was. (1 am 
a single man with no relatives.) 1 wrote no letters 
and had no visits. There was no newspaper report 
of my going to prison. So justice, in this case, 
was not seen to be done. 

Two more matters of interest. Everything -I 
carried was taken from me, including money, 
keys, watch—and cigarettes, matches, a copy’ of 
the Spectator which | had not yet read, but which 
I had hoped to-read inside. On my release, the 
matches, cigarettes and the Spectator had been 
‘confiscated.’ | do not know what happened to 
them, though I have a good idea (the Spectator, 
I feel sure, would go straight into the WPB). 
But my original crime had been that I tried to 
‘confiscate’ certain goods! The matches, cigarettes 
and the Spectator were as much my personal 
property as anything else, but they were con- 
fiscated and that was that! Is there a law which 
allows this? | would like to know. Next the 
money. I had 19s. 4d. on me when I went in 
and after a few days I was bawled for by a 
warder and told to ‘Sign here.’ Of the 19s. 4d., 
16s. 6d. had also been ‘confiscated’—towards the 
cost of keeping me in prison. I had no choice 
in the matter, but four days were knocked off 
my sentence. So that when I was discharged on 
that bitter February morning at 7.30, instead of 
having about £1 in cash I had 4s. 10d. I had 
intended having a decent breakfast—bacon, eggs, 
coffee, toast, marmalade, knife and fork (none 
in gaol) and a rosy outlook. Instead I had a cup 
of tea and a bun and a black outlook. It may 
have been a money-saving proposition on the 
part of the law, but by God, it wasn’t a soul- 
saving one. Fox (p. 263) writes about Aid and 
After-Care Societies. Nobody—I repeat—nobody 
interviewed me and no inquiries of any kind 
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were made as to my future. I had no job, no 
money, nowhere to live and precious little hope 
(the NAB did give me an immediate payment 
and I survived). But as far as the others were 
concerned, when the prison door closed behind 
me, their job was done. I sought out the proba- 
tion officer. He took some particulars and I 


have heard nothing since. That was the end of 
February. Of course, my chances of work now 
are considerably lessened as a result of my prison 
experience and I can now see, all too clearly, 
why ‘the stars of today are the cons of to- 
morrow.’ At least, I ate better there than I am 
doing now on my 47s. 


A Dream Pattern 


By BEATA BISHOP 


HE basic situation is always the same, the 

woman said. I dream I am back in B, and I 
can't get out again. Something goes wrong, I 
suddenly. find I’ve lost my passport or my ticket, 
or the train pulls out the very minute I get to the 
station and there will be no other train, not for 
a long time anyway. What makes it worse is that 
[ am always alone in the dream. There’s no one I 
can ask for help because I don’t know anybody, 
and to ask a stranger would mean drawing atten- 
tion to myself. So I am high and dry, struggling 
and straining like a fish out of water, and scared. 
So terribly scared it wakes me up in the end. Never 
in time, though. Not before the dream has turned 
into a nightmare and it takes me a little while to 
realise that I am in my bedroom in Kensington 
and all is well. 

Oh, I know it’s not original, she added. Lots 
of people I know suffer from it, too. It’s a sort of 
basic refugee dream, rather like an occupational 
disease. Funny thing is, it never wears off. The 
only difference is in the props—you know, same 
play, different production. A man I know who is 
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a pre-1938 arrival dreams about Nazi uniforms 
and notices in German. With me it’s a different 
uniform and Cyrillic posters. 

Time doesn’t help. I mean, take my own case, 
ten years should have cured me. After all, one 
changes so much in a decade... if that old 
theory is true, every cell of the body changes in 
seven years, so that would make one and a half 
complete regenerations for me, but it doesn’t make 
the slightest difference. I suppose the dreams be- 
long to a deeper layer than the changes. 


Granted, there are slight variations in the pat- 
tern. At first the dream background is precise. You 
walk down a street you used to know well and 
everything is as clear and accurate as in a photo- 
graph: shops, buildings, trams, trees, every tiny 
detail is right. You see crowds of people and they 
all talk with a familiar intonation, and the whole 
thing is so genuine that for a while you are quite 
happy to be back again (no, it’s completely 
realistic, you don’t know you’re only dreaming). 
Until you suddenly remember you shouldn’t be 
there at all. And then the panic begins, because 
you had let yourself submerge in that homely 
scene and to get out seems as impossible as it had 
appeared in reality before your escape. 

In later dreams the scene changes. This takes a 
year or two. Incidentally, I know a man who 
claims that by listening to an exile’s latest dream 
he can roughly tell how long the dreamer has been 
living abroad— it’s rather like rings in a tree trunk, 
he says. Anyhow, the next phase begins when your 
memories grow fainter and your mind can’t re- 
produce the scene so accurately. You still recog- 
nise the city or the street, but there are no shops, 
no traffic, no liveliness—with me the early dreams 
were in full colour, the next lot in black and white 
—and the people have no faces. That’s terrible. 
They go about with blank ovals under their hair, 
like people in newspaper photographs who for 
some reason had their faces blotted out. Nobody 
knows you but you still feel sure they’ll pick you 
out by your clothes, your face—you’ve got one, 
unlike all the others—or by the simple fact that 
you keep walking about with nowhere to go. You 
can’t even have a meal because you’ve no local 
currency. These practical details always sneak into 
the worst nightmares. Once I was fleeing down a 
dark street, trying to read the timetable I was 
clutching, but it was only a British Railways time- 
table for the Southern Region. . . 

The next phase is the mixture dream. It begins 
quite innocently. In one I was walking down 
Regent Street, slowing down outside Liberty’s to 
look at the shop windows, when two unknown 
men stopped me. One said, ‘We're from the 
political police. You're under arrest.’ I said, ‘Oh 
no, you can’t do that, we’re in England, this is 
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Regent Street, Liberty’s,, and one man said, ‘Oh 
no, it isn’t, this is Vorosmarty Ter, look!’ I looked, 
and Regent Street had vanished, just like a carpet 
being pulled from under one’s feet, and we were 
in Vorosmarty Ter, with the statue in the middle, 
and no Liberty’s—I must say my subconscious 
had chosen the location rather well; it’s about the 
only store that reminds one to argue about human 
rights. Not that I argued. I felt defeated. 

Eventually the mixture grows even crazier. You 
dream you are in the main street of a typical 
Eastern European village, with single-storey 
houses, acacia trees and a statue of St. John Nepo- 
muk—the one who wears a halo of stars and 
always bends his head to one side—but everybody 
speaks English and the tobacconist sells English 
cigarettes and briar pipes. All of which is comfort- 
ing but doesn’t change the final scare. You rush to 
the station with one minute to go—no passport, no 
exit permit, the train whistles, you are rooted to 
the platform, they won’t let you board the train, 
it leaves, fast and empty, and you are left behind. 

I can’t even begin to tell you what it feels like. 
It’s a cold, clammy fear, a kind of total paralysis 
when you realise that they have got you at last 
and nothing can save you. You curse yourself for 
having been fool enough to go back (but then of 
course you didn’t go back, it had simply happened 
to you), and you think of Britain as a remote 
mirage you'll never see again. As a touch of 
supreme irony you feel a wild pang of homesick- 
ness for this country—you, the exile, back in the 
land of your birth, feel desperately homesick for 
Britain as the only place where you had ever had 
peace and where the smog may kill you but the 
police certainly won't. 

Yes, it’s all very odd. 

No, she said, I don’t think it will ever come to 
an end. Not even if one is very brave. One fellow- 
sufferer, a Pole, found in one dream that he had a 
gun, and he simply shot his way to the border and 
escaped. He woke up happily, thinking he’d been 
cured. It was a great victory. He kept boasting 
about it and I felt mildly envious. Poor man. He 
had no nightmares for six months. Then they came 
back, worse than ever. He kept dreaming he was 
back, and they had got him because of the shoot- 
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‘There’s a maniac at the door. Shall I tell him 
we have one?’ 
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Derby Day, 1960 


By 


My determination to keep the horses as much 
in the background of my Derby Day as possible, 
did not arise from the fact of my not being 
able to paint them properly so much as from 
my “desire that the human beings should be 
paramount. Still it was impossible to avoid the 
steeds and their riders altogether. 

W. P. Fritu, RA 


EDNESDAY fell inte perspective for me at 
W xx minutes after one in the afternoon. I 
had just returned from a pilgrimage to that 
vague spot from which Frith had painted the 
Derby scene of 1856. Gone were the dark, lan- 
guorous ladies in carriages and their drooping 
companions, gone were the acrobat and his 
hungry little boy. True, there was a child of five 
or so who cried as his mother dragged him, 
dripping ice-cream, to a vantage spot where ‘we 
can see the Queen.’ Otherwise I was deafened 
by the cries of Ern Iles of Bristol (“You can’t 
lose!’), by the trombonist of the Happy Wan- 
derers Band, and the awful silence invoked by 
a bearded man who wore his shirt outside his 
trousers and carried a banner which urged me 
to repent that I may be saved. Still hopeful of 
contacting some vestige of the past, I wandered 
back to the Grand Stand; Griffy of Yeovil 
looked suave beneath a panama, and Harry West 
thoughtful under his black Homburg, ladies in 
Eastbourne Corporation buses ate beans off 
cardboard plates while elderly ladies removed 
their shoes and gasped. I observed that the nearer 
I approached the Stand the darker the skins of 
the women. 

Mr. Macmillan arrived wearing his expression 
that denotes he is about to meet King Edward 
Vii. The Duke of Norfolk was carefully saluted. 
A Rolls-Royce followed by eight more and a 
Bentley fell foul of an Austin which stopped 
dead and wheezed horribly. Then at six minutes 
past one the Royal Standard was run up on the 
Grand Stand mast, the National Anthem oozed 
forth over the loudspeakers and I paused over 
my ham sandwich. I was about to be moved by 
the distant cheering when a Tiger Moth held to 
its course of 185 degrees with a streamer which 
read ‘Booth’s Gin Unbeatable.’ 

I should perhaps confess that I am not a racing 
man; indeed the last time I attended a meeting— 
at Bath—stays in my mind because some ingen- 
ious person cut the telephone wires, having 
previously arranged to bet on the winner some 
distance away. So I took refuge in devious 
calculations which assured me that the winner 
of the race would be earning for its owner at 
the rate of £40 million for a forty-hour week. I 
pass on this knowledge to the TUC’s carthorse. 

Gradually the Top People dismounted from 
their Rolls and moved into position. Whether 
Derby Day is a busy time for Messrs. Moss 
Bros. or whether the Top People all own their 
rig of the day is uncertain; at any rate the first 
monocle passed me at 1.43, his escort being a 
lady in magenta, grey and green whose feet 
stuttered. A bulging American whose pearl waist- 
coat seemed out of keeping with his Wagon 
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Train stetson informed me that he didn’t under- 
stand horses: 

‘I might have been a college professor but I’m 
in oil.’ I commiserated. Another banner asked 
him a question whose pertinence was not yet 
apparent: ‘How can ye escape the damnation 
of hell?’ By now none of the men in toppers 
were interested in their surroundings; all peered 
with glazed eyes into the mid-afternoon. 

The Derby scene froze into any musical 
comedy finale of the Thirties. A woman was so 
forgetful as to use a shooting-stick on the con- 
crete floor; I caught her in mid-air. Down below 
in the plebs arena thousands of ants in red and 
yellow scuttled to and fro while Haig’s clock 
warned them not to be vague. Two well-scrubbed 
young men took up their positions one on either 
side of me. 

‘Hot,’ said one, ‘as hot as New Jersey.’ The 
other agreed, and I noted they were both wearing 
clerical collars. Choosing what I thought was the 
right approach I asked the taller if he was the 
personal representative of. the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘Come again?’ 

I explained that the previous day the Arch- 
bishop had made his contribution to the Betting 
and Gaming Bill debate in the Lords; ‘he wanted 
to know if Lambeth Palace might be used as 
premises for betting agents.’ 

‘We're Catholics.” I expressed admiration. 
“Matter of fact we both arrived from Paris yester- 
day, didn’t we, Joe?’ After a moment’s silence. 

‘Tudor Period’s our horse. Belongs to the Duke, 
doesn’t he, Joe?’ 

‘The Duke of Norfolk from way down in 
Sussex. It sure was a pity Sir Winston’s horse 
had to scratch.’ 

At 3.18 the horses emerged from the paddock 
for their preliminary canter. Picture Goer (late 
Russian Poker) side-stepped gently, Marengo 
seemed to be asking questions of someone on 
his left, Auroy tried to go in the opposite direc- 
tion and Mr. Higgins suggested that his spiritual 
home was the Row on Sunday mornings. St. 
Paddy frisked amiably. 

‘I like Tudor Period, said Joe, easing his 
collar, only to be corrected by his companion. 
‘That’s Kythnos.’ Joe swallowed slightly. ‘I like 
Tudor Period.” 

The debs and their mums were now in posi- 
tion, uttering pretty little shrieks from the heights 
of the Grand Stand. Dignified matrons adjusted 
their long gloves over withered flesh, sundry 
bookies waved their arms chanting: “Three t’one 
Bom Bom, three to one Bom Bom.’ Men in cloth 
caps proceeded to pat down hoof marks near 
the winning post. I recalled with certain mis- 
givings that our Trollope among painters, Frith, 
had made £3,000 from his version of Derby Day. 
Joe mentioned that he liked the name of Alcaeus. 
‘Tudor Period belongs to the Duke, the Duke of 
Norfolk.’ The start of the race came across the 


“course like a breath of relieving air in the shim- 


mering sunlight. 
‘After a furlong and a half Port St. Anne leads 
from Tudor Period,’ said the loudspeaker. 
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The two clerics exchanged glances. ‘The Duke,’ 
I murmured. 

‘Tudor Period is now in the lead, Tudor Period 
ahead of .. .” 

Upstairs the pretty little shrieks assumed 
Glyndebourne proportions. I fancied that some 
deb might cast herself down in ecstasy. 

‘Tudor Period still in the lead, Tudor Period 
with six and a half furlongs to go, Tudor Period, 
Port St. Anne, Die Hard. . .” 

Joe had closed his cyes and was praying hard. 

‘At Tattenham Corner Die Hard . . .’” 

Joe opened his eyes and bore a strained 
expression. I could see that his faith in the 
English aristocracy was floundering. ‘All to play 
for,’ I said. 

I suppose we might have guessed it. A hundred 
yards or so from the winning post Lester Piggott 
looked over his shoulder, a cold dispassionate 
stare at Alcaeus. St. Paddy was going relentlessly 
in the manner of a horse who finds a mile and 
a half just long enough to scorn all rivals. 

‘St. Paddy wins, St. Paddy, with Alcaeus second 
and Kythnos third.’ 

Perhaps it would have been better if Joe and 
his friend had remained in Paris or, better still, 
in New Jersey. 

‘Five bucks gone.’ As i faded away, the pair of 
them sought solace in their race-cards. Poor 
Angers had pulled up sharp to be destroyed on 
the course, and Sir Victor Sassoon had won his 
fourth Derby in seven years. The Happy Wan- 
derers had played in vain for my two clerics from 
New Jersey who were left to find a new secon- 
dary faith while they remained in England. 
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HOMOSEXUAL PROSECUTIONS 


Sm,—Presumably your correspondent Mr. I. Sains- 
bury thinks that persons committed to Her Maijesty’s 
Prisons are ‘above the law’ for the period they spend 
there—and I wonder how ‘saddened and angered’ he 
would have been to read that a homosexually- 
minded youth in an overcrowded prison had cor- 
rupted a young man not normally afflicted in that 
way but who had been forced to share a cell with 
him. By splitting up the original unfortunate youths, 
one can imagine a chain reaction spreading the vice 
throughout the prison. 

All three of your correspondents on this subject 
appeared to have much sympathy for the law- 
breaking homosexual and very little for the 
established forces of law and order. Mr. J. Hunter 
regards the young policemen decoys as ‘vicious,’ 
disregarding perhaps that the vagrant homosexuals 
trapped in this manner might be otherwise engaged 
with more susceptible young men. The secretary of 
the Reform Society would have us believe that rob- 
bery, violence and blackmail can go unpunished, and 
almost becomes an ‘accessory after the fact’ by not 
reporting known cases. 

If these undoubtedly sincere gentlemen could take 
a less prejudiced view of the law they seek to re- 
form, I’m sure their arguments would carry more 
weight with the ‘indifferent general public.’-—Yours 
faithfully, 

; K. C. ROTHERY 
Boyne Ward, Cleaver Hospital, Heswall, Cheshire 


* 
Sir,—We are homosexuals and we are writing be- 
- cause we feel strongly that insufficient is being done 
to enlighten public opinion on a topic which has 
for too long been shunned. Furthermore, because 
we deplore a situation which requires that most 
homosexuals who write letters for publication are 
obliged to do so under a pseudonym, we have deter- 
mined deliberately to sign our real names, even 
though, by so doing, we realise that we are making 
only a token gesture which may well be foolhardy. 

Over the past few years an enormous amount has 
been spoken and written about the homosexual 

’ situation. Most of it has been realistic and sensible, 
some has been vicious and singularly ill-informed. 
But whatever its form we welcome it, because we 
must welcome anything which brings this topic, for 
so long taboo, into open discussion. Only in this 
way can prejudice, which is fear born of ignorance, 
be overcome. 

It was one of the recommendations of the Wolfen- 
den Report that research be instituted into the 
xtiology of homosexuality. If anything is being done 
about this it has received little or no publicity and, 
therefore, is unlikely to be effective. We who sign 
this letter are anxious to do everything in our power 
to bring about better general understanding of our 
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situation; it is often called a problem, but is only 
a problem because of the prevailing attitude towards 
it and because of -the ludicrous law which en- 
courages such an attitude and hinders every 
attempt to overcome it. The reform of this law, 
which has often brought more discredit to the 
police than to homosexuals, is, of course, inevitable, 
and we can only hope that the Government will soon 
have the courage to realise and accept this. 

Even so, reform, though essential, is only a first 
step; there will remain the much larger and longer 
task of dissolving the centuries of accumulated and 
deeply ingrained misconception. We are under no 
illusions that this can be effected overnight, but 
we believe fervently that much can, and must, be 
done now by homosexuals like ourselves towards 
breaking through the barrier of public prejudice. 
Already, since the publication of the Wolfenden 
Report, breaches have been made in the general 
attitude towards issues at one time thought ‘not 
nice.’ 

We will leave the last word to Dr. Sherwin Bailey, 
who, in a book published under the auspices of 
the Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 
wrote: ‘Education alone can remove the irrational 
prejudice which persists in some quarters against 
those handicapped by inversion . . . despite the im- 
putations of the ignorant or malicious, there is 
nothing sinful or*disgraceful in being homosexual.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER BUTLER 
RAYMOND GREGSON 
ROBERT G. MOORCROFT 


THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sir,—Picking one’s way carefully through his last 
letter, it is perhaps possible to form a fairly clear 
idea of what Mr. Ronald Vincent Smith considers 
‘impertinent and irrelevant’ in British criticism of 
South Africa or manifestations of it; what is far 
from clear is what he considers relevant and per- 
tinent criticism. To my mind, unconditioned it is 
true by the tribulations of thirty years which Mr. 
Smith has had to endure, the white man in South 
Africa is pursuing a foclish, reckless policy and 
anyone who says he is and further adds he must 
change it in order to survive, is being eminently per- 
tinent and relevant. 

As for Cant Idealism, on Mr. Smith’s terms one 
would have to be a survivor from an atomic bomb 
in order to be truly idealistic in supporting the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament or to have 
suffered in South Africa in order to protest with 
justification against apartheid. Surely Mr. Smith does 
not subscribe to the view that experience is an 
end in itself; if he does, he need only look at 
what living in South Africa seems to have done 
to Mr. Garry Allighan, who describes about three 
million people as instinctively dishonest and con- 
genital liars and expects intelligent people to take 
him seriously. 

I’m afraid not all Mr. Allighan’s smooth veneer 
of rational argument nor Mr. Smith’s deeper disgusts 
will alter one basic fact: the white man in South 
Africa hates because he fears the black man. And 
Mr. Nicholas Mosley has done intelligent people 
everywhere a service in trying to discover why this 
is so. I, for one, am grateful for this and, further, 
oa quite prepared to leave it at that—Yours faith- 
ully, 

RASHID KARAPIET 
15a Philbeach Gardens, SW5 
* 


Sm,—Mr. Garry Allighan’s letter in your issue of 
May 27 raises several important queries and seems 
to need a deal of correction. 

Mr. Allighan makes two principal asserticns: 
first, that most black South Africans are ‘dishonest’ 
—‘at least eight out of ten are instinctively dishonest 
and congenital liars’-—and ‘with criminal instincts’; 
and the cause of this lies in savagery, from which 
they are not far removed. 

To take the first, this is an astonishingly sweep- 
ing statement, and we, your readers, are entitled, I 
think, to ask what evidence Mr. Allighan produces 
to support it. It is clear that plenty of factual 
evidence is required to condemn eight million or 
so Africans belonging to a variety of tribes—or 
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perhaps Mr. Allighan will now admit that such com- 
ments as his are mere rhetoric? 

One may suspect that in fact Mr. Allighan has 
little or no real evidence for this. Thirteen years 
in South Africa does not necessarily mean thirteen 
years in close contact with black South Africans 
in their daily life, and the atmosphere of apartheid 
must obviously give little opportunity for a’ white 
to gain such knowledge. 

The average man in this country is unlikely to 
find this indictment convincing. Has Mr. Allighan 
not found liberties taken with the truth in Britain, 
America, etc. etc.? Strict truthfulness is an un- 
common virtue, and most people, though rarely re- 
sorting to the lie direct, are prepared to tamper 
with the truth to suit their own ends. Has Mr. 
Allighan never seen this among honourable gentle- 
men in the highest positions? 

I am quite prepared to believe that Mr. Allighan 
has had dealings with African employees and ser- 
vants who have been by no means frank and 
truthful when things have gone wrong, but the 
reason for this is not ‘criminal instincts’ but because 
they, not understanding his point of view and seeing 
that he did not understand theirs (both sides being 
hampered by the language barrier), were unwilling 
to submit to his judgment and so tried to put him 
off. The differences in education and circumstances 
and background between white and black South 
Africans are so great that much sympathy and 
understanding, and a considerable effort, are needed 
to bridge the gap. Mr. Allighan’s letter shows no 
sign of these.—Yours faithfully, 

R. F. HARWOOD 
The Close, 29 Newton Road, Bideford 


* 


Sm,—If Mr. Garry Allighan must refer to ‘careless 
writing and ‘slovenly thought’ and dispute with 
Bernatd Levin the use of the word ‘off’ instead of 
‘on’ then surely he might spare us the use of italics 
to stress his own lack of pedantry. He really shouldn't 
use the words ‘instinctively’ and ‘congenital’ when 
accounting for dishonesty and lying. These human 
characteristics, just like honesty and truthfulness, are 
environmental in origin. They are, indeed, acquired 
by one’s upbringing. 

If some or most Bantu (I know not which) steal 
from their employers, even if it is traditional for 
them to do so, I would dispute any suggestion that 
the cause is not basically an economic one, By the 
same token what, may one ask, is particularly civil- 
ised about an employer stealing his employee's 
labour? What is peculiarly Christian about not 
regarding the labourer as worthy of his hire? 

The South African Government’s racial policy 
would seem to give the lie to Mr. Allighan’s asser- 
tion that pigmentation is not South Africa’s colour 
problem. At least we are led to suppose that South 
African Nationalists think there is something wrong 
with black genes. 

We shall all look forward to Mr. Allighan’s next 
book but one, devoted we hope to the study of white 
morals, especially in relation to the increasing cruelty 
to children in this country.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR S. WIGFIELD 
Worcester Royal Infirmary 


* 


Sm,—Mr. Garry Allighan knows ‘that at least eight 
out of ten Bantu workers are instinctively dishonest 
and congenital liars.’ 

Biologists, psychologists and Christians know that 
all men are instinctively dishonest and congenital 
liars. 

Is it not slovenly thinking to suppose that we in- 
herit moral concepts? It would be a psychological 
error to think that a Bantu baby brought up in a 
white family would not adopt the mores of its 
adoptive parents, The contrary idea is as absurd as 
the story of the simple English couple who, while 
adopting a French orphan, began to learn French 
so that ‘they could talk to it in its own language when 
it was old enough to speak!’ 

Genetically absurd as it may be, I fear that ignor- 
ance of the ‘nature-nurture’ principle is the cause of 
much sincere nonsense from those who are con- 
vinced with Mr, Allighan of the stone-age back- 
wardness of the African peoples. 
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I do not think the ‘back-room boys’ of apartheid 
are ignorant of psychology. Their determined control 
of the African’s environment is perhaps a cynically 
purposive conditioning by educational, economic 
and political means.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. D. POWELL-DAVIES 
‘Glyntaff,’ Roseacre Lane, Bearsted, Kent 

* 

Sir.—The causes of tension between black and white 
in South and East Africa lie embedded in the annals 
of the last 300 years. When the Dutch farmers in 
the seventeenth century moved northwards through 
the Cape Colony they annexed the hunting grounds 
and water holes of the Bushmen and Hottentots 
without difficulty. In the early nineteenth century, 
in the days of the Great Trek, many Dutch families 
again moved northwards and occupied the Free 
State, the Transvaal, Natal and Zululand. What 
could the natives do against men who by pointing 
a stick at an enemy could kill him more than a 
hundred yards away? Towards the end of the cen- 
tury Rhodes and Jameson occupied Rhodesia and 
divided what land they wanted among the Pioneers 
without regard to the rights of King Lobengula 
and his Matabele tribesmen. 

In 1902, when the Peace of Vereeniging was signed 
after the Boar War and Britain took over the ad- 
ministration of the Free State and Transvaal, I was 
serving in Baden-Powell’s Military Police, and no 
marked change was made in the status of the native. 
We enforced the Pass Laws and raided kraals for 
Kaffir beer in the old style 

In 1906 Bambata, a Natal chief, rebelled against 
excessive taxation. He was joined by Mehlokazulu 
(the eyes of the Zulu), an old Zulu chief who 
had fought against Britain in the Zulu war of 
1879. Bambata and his followers were herded into 
the Momé gorge, a deep ravine in the Tugela 
Valley. There machine guns were turned on them 
and hundreds were killed. A few escaped and tried 
to hide in the tops of the surrounding trees, but 
they were shot-down by the Natal Volunteers like 
barndoor fowls. 

The inevitable result of all these victories and 
confiscation of land was that the natives came to 
regard the whites as supermen with irresistible 
power—while the tradition grew up among white 
men that the natives were an inferior species of 
humanity 6nly fit to work as manual labourers on 
their farms and in their mines. White was white and 
black was black and never the twain could meet 
except in the ‘natural’ position of master and ser- 
vant. No individual qualities could make any 
difference. The leopard cannot change his spots. 
Educated or uneducated, rich or poor, Christian or 
heathen, good or bad, clever or stupid—all were men 
and women of an inferior species, and that was that. 

But there is nothing stable in human affairs. What 
is all right today may be all wrong tomorrow. Only 
sixty years ago Imperialistic Power was the pride 
of all Englishmen—Imperialism is now a bad. word 
not to be used in polite society. 

The wind of change has brought new ideas. We 
now say that all races are equal, that all men have 
inalienable human rights and Democracy abhors 
Minority Rule. And what of the future in South 
and East Africa? Old traditions do not die in an 
afternoon. The strong do not yield to the weak, 
and the whites are immensely strong, bristling with 
rifles, machine guns, aeroplanes and bombs, while 
the native has only his spear, and it is always 
dangerous for the man who rides the tiger to 
dismount. 

What of the future? Viderunt Sapientes—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. BOXWELL 
Butlerstown, Tomhaggard, Co. Wexford, Eire 


LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA 


Sir,—I must write in defence of The Story of Little 
Black Quibba, so maligned by Leslie Adrian last 
week. I wonder if he/she is a parent and if he/she 
knows that the author, Helen Bannerman, wrote 
The Story of Little Black Quibba, and the rest of 
the series, to amuse her own children on long Indian 
train journeys? For the last few months our own 
three-year-old has demanded the two books men- 
tioned by Leslie Adrian, as her bed-time story with- 


out ill-effects. The good are always rewarded and the 
wicked punished—where is the moral confusion? To 
alter Leslie Adrian’s words, it is worth taking an 
extremely thorough look at your child before giving 
it this sort of story.—Yours faithfully 

E. CAROL CARLISLE 
10 Kensington Court Place, W8 


* 


Sir,—To judge books for children surely one needs 
standards rather different from those one applies to 
discriminating between cleaners or car-hire firms? 

I have been reading Helen Bannerman’s books to 
my children over the last five years, and our enjoy- 
ment of them has never waned, Of course we all 
have our hearts in our mouths: indeed, my little boy 
of four takes the precaution beforehand of asking 
me to say ‘Bang!’ very softly when we get to it. But 
isn’t it just the mark of the best and most long-lasting 
of children’s fiction that it conducts the child safely 
through the fantasy experience of fears, of depriva- 
tion, betrayal, loss, assault, menace? These are all 
familiar enough emotions already in the child's 
everyday life: to meet them satisfactorily resolved in 
the work of imagination helps him to cope with his 
fears in reality. Hence the undying popularity of 
nursery rhymes and folk-tales, many of which are 
very disturbing. 

Helen Bannerman’s laconic, sparse text, the 
rapidity of incident, and the child-like quality of her 
drawings provide that the fear aroused shall be 
allayed, and her scarifying situation ‘placed’ as fan- 
tasy, known as ‘only a story.’ She seems to me a most 
valuable experience for the child, which it would be 
perverse to deprive him of—as perverse as to deny 
him Punch or nursery rhymes. 

Leslie Adrian omits the climax of the Little Black 
Quibba story, which shows the mother made well 
and strong by the mangoes he has so bravely found 
for her. In these books. the fantasy exploits often 
culminate in such a positive achievement by the 
child protagonist. 

As for ‘moral confusion being introduced by 
showing animals as deceitful and evil,’ what did Mr. 
Adrian read in childhood? Has he never heard of 
Foxy Loxy, Red Riding Hood’s Wolf, the Walrus 
and the Carpenter, the Minotaur, Europa’s Bull, the 
Fox in Jemima Puddleduck? Would he prefer 
children to be subjected only to the tepid innocu- 
ousness of Little Noddy? Shall life for children be 
wrapped in polythene and sterilised, or isn’t it part 
of their growing to have some stirring imaginative 
nourishment, from decent literary hands? 

Isn’t it also rather amateur of the Spectator to 
pass from shoe repairs to children’s reading matter 
in a breath? Mr. Adrian should perhaps stick to 
his own most useful last.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGOT HOLBROOK 
Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts 


‘THE TROJANS’ 


Sir,—Mr. Pages’s letter prompts two questions. 
First, was he at the first night of The Trojans, the 
only night of Mr. Sisson’s cabal? Had he been, he 
might have felt that the booing, although in fact 
directed at the production (for want of a better 
word) of the Royal Hunt and Storm, could as well 
have applied to its performance which, though finely 
conceived, seemed on this one occasion to fall to 
pieces technically in the middle; so much so that one 
well-known critic thought that the booing was, or 
should have been, aimed at the musicians. 

Second, does he suggest that we should never 
react spontaneously for fear of hurting someone's 
feelings? This would presumably mean that applause 
should either be forbidden or be regulated for dura- 
tion and volume, irrespective of the quality of the 
performance, lest some clique should have the ill 
manners to show its preference for this artist or that. 

On this occasion I was naive enough to hope that 
the Management might take the hint and refrain 
(inter alia) from exposing the offending horses in the 
remaining performances, I should, of course, have 
known that a letter appearing in a periodical some 
days, weeks or months later would stand an equal 
chance of success.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD MACNUTT 
39 Palace Mansions, W14 
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EISTEDDFROTH 


Sir,—One’s first impulse after reading your cor- 
respondent James Tucker in the current Spectator 
(May 27) is to wipe one’s feet and move on, 
However, some protest must be made—not in the 
form of argument, because Tucker was not making 
the case against Eisteddfod Council policy, but 
simply perpetrating a vicious, hysterical slander 
against Wales and the Welsh. I protest by asking 
by what principle of editorial policy or lack of it, 
writers of intelligence, integrity, and reputation are 
employed by the Spectator to report on the small 
nations of Africa, while the affairs of Wales are 
entrusted to a Grub Street nobody?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

BRIAN WAY 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies. 

University College of Swansea 


RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 
Sir,—Last week's issue was as brilliant as usual. But 
I missed an article by Mr. Erskine Childers explain- 
ing why President Nasser’s nationalisation of the 
Egyptian press is in the interest of Arab freedom. 
Surely, sir, this would not overtax his ingenuity.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE WATSON 
61 Chesterton Road, Cambridge 


DESIGNS OF THE YEAR 


Sir,—While I fully agree with Mrs. Scurfield’s point 
that it is more important that articles for domestic 
use should fulfil their function well than that they 
should look beautiful, I think she does less than 
justice to the care taken by the Council of Industrial 
Design’s selection commitiees to watch these factors, 
Though it is true that the CoID does not have a 
testing laboratory for consumer products, almost 
every industry represented in the Design Centre has 
nominated an individual or a panel to advise the 
Council on technical points of manufacturing quality, 
particularly where safety is concerned. If these tech- 
nical advisers do not recommend a product it will 
not be accepted for Design Index however well a 
selection committee may like its appearance. 

It is surely premature for Mrs. Scurfield’s attack 
on ‘deadly good taste’ while.good design is still so 
scarce a commodity, but if, as her second paragraph 
suggests, she equates ‘deadly good taste’ with ‘styl- 
ing’ and ‘gimmicky sales-boosting ideas, then I am 
with her all the way, though ‘deadly bad taste’ might 
have been a better description Yours faithfully, 

PAUL REILLY 
Director 
The Council of Industrial Design, 
The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket, SW1 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sir,—Katharine Whitehorn (‘Feeding the Press,’ 
Spectator, May 27) wants to throw out the baby 
with the bathwater. 

Of course there are PROs whose only aim is to 
secure free mentions of products—and there are 
manufacturers who insist on just that. Of course 
there are journalists who are too lazy to look farther 
than what is handed them on a plate, or in a glass. 

But surely Miss Whitehorn knows that this is not 
public relations. 

Public relations is the job of building good will 
between a company and everyone with whom it 
comes into contact: its shareholders, its employees, 
its neighbours, its suppliers and its customers—as 
well as the press. This is what all good public rela- 
tions men set out to do, whether they are employed 
by a manufacturer, by the PR department of an 
advertising agency, or by an independent firm. 

If this is bad, so is all business. And nothing—not 
even PR—will promote a bad product for long.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JAMES P. DERRIMAN 
J: Walter Thompson Co. Ltd., 
40 Berkeley Square, W1 


{Katharine Whitehorn writes: “What does Mr. 
Derriman suppose good will is for? Ultimately, as in 
“all business,” to sell products. That is not what 
journalism is for.-—Editor, Spectator.] 








Opera 


Roundheads and Cavaliers 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Falstaff and I Puritani— 
are any two Italian 
operas less alike? On the 
face of it, Verdi’s last 
opera and Bellini’s stand 
at opposite ends of a 
long span of musical 
history. According to 
textbook orthodoxy, Fal- 
staff is the culmina- 
tion of a species which 
civilised itself only by 
shedding most of its 
primitive characteristics, Puritani the fossilised 
remains of a type out of which late Verdian 
music-drama very gradually developed. The 
Victorian belief in a Wagnerian mutation is now 
discredited; the species is recognised to have 
evolved by its own painful efforts. But the 
theory in essentials remains the same: Falstaff, 
except for a few purely vestigial remnants (its 
block treatment of the trombones, for instance), 
has no more resemblance to early nineteenth- 
century Italian opera than modern Homo sapiens 
to a reconstruction of Pithecanthropus 

Yet, heard at Glyndebourne in the same week, 
it was the kinship of the two works that im- 
pressed one much more than their obvious dif- 
ferences. I Puritani, in its setting, may belong to 
that terrible mobile limbo which can be located 
anywhere in history and topography according 
to whim; it may go beyond even what is 
operatically decent by choosing Puritan Ply- 
mouth at the height of the Civil War; it may 
people it with feeble-minded sopranos and 
shadowy tenors and baritones the recklessness of 
whose actions is only equalled by their absurdity; 
it may hardly begin to attempt that art of match- 
ing music with character and situation that is 
one of the delights and perfections of Falstaff. 
But it has something in common with Falstaff 
that goes deeper: beauty and profusion of melo- 
dic invention. 

The cleverness and subtlety of Falstaff are 
commonly held to have been senility’s compensa- 
tion for the vanished faculty of turning out in- 
numerable ‘Il balens’ and ‘La donna e mobiles.’ 
So Bellini is allowed to be a mere spinner 
of effortless cantilenas without a thought in their 
pretty heads. But just as Falstaff, when you really 
know it, reveals itself not as the withering but 
as the fine flowering of the Italian tradition, a 
work that is all melody, so J Puritani, revived in 
England after a silence of seventy years, vindi- 
cates the seriousness of bel canto opera. 

The canary fanciers, in fact, have at last got 
hold of something. J Puritani is overflowing 
with the very quality which many of the dried- 
up products of the same school are so short of — 
music. As I have said, it may appear to be help- 
less before the big guns of Wagnerish disappro- 
val. The libretto is a rare piece of nonsense, but 
it cannot be wholly blamed for the absence of 
dramatic motivation in a great deal of the music. 
There is nothing in the score to show for the 
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moment in the third scene when the heroine 
Elvira, already half round the well-travelled 
bend, hears from her uncle Sir George Walton 
(otherwise known as Giorgio) that she may 
marry her dashing Cavalier, Lord Arthur. 

But somehow none of this is important. / 
Puritani makes no pretensions to music-drama; 
where it is genuinely and magnificently operatic 
is in the expressive force and sincerity of its 
music. Bellini’s melodies are justly famous; the 
most commonplace of them usually con- 
found one by revealing an unexpected power of 
prolonging themselves and becoming beautiful. 
Bellini at his best rarely falls into the trifling per- 
functoriness of Rossini and Donizetti. But the 
beauty is not merely formal. In the third act, 
underneath the most routine roulades and 
flourishes of a prima who has finally parted with 
her wits, the orchestra is singing lines of sweet 
melancholy and passion. The wonderful thing 
about J Puritani is the amount of feeling it con- 
tains; it is not feeling of any psychological com- 
plexity, and it does as well for one stuffed 
dummy in tights as for another, but it is human, 
genuine, moving. 

The strengths and weaknesses of Glynde- 
bourne’s performance reinforce and confirm the 
paramountcy of the music. Desmond Heeley’s 
timbered settings, skeletal as a gutted Jacobean 
banqueting hall, are in themselves uninteresting; 
the competent production of Gianfranco Enri- 
quez never seizes the imagination. But these are 
blessings in disguise. A setting of the richness 
and detailed splendour of Zeffirelli’s Lucia, 
which helps one to endure that monster of musi- 
cal triviality, could do a disservice to I Puritani 
by insisting too heavily on the plot. At Glynde- 
bourne one gets just enough of the drama to 
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notice it is there. Vittorio Gui conducts with 
an ideal blend of gentleness and high spirits, 
warmth and dash. The RPO and the excellent 
Glyndebourne Chorus are in good form, and 
among the cast only the Lord Arthur of Nicola 
Filacuridi, a tenor with pleasant style but,rather 
strained, brassy high notes, causes some anxiety, 
The strong, virile baritone voice of Ernest Blane 
could well be exercised with more discretion, 
especially in such a small house; on the first 
night there was hardly enough mezza voce to 
fill a line of the vocal score. As for Miss Suther- 
land’s performance as Elvira, it is a splendid 
justification of her nostalgia for the bad old 
palmy days of Italian opera. Her descending 
runs still sound like skilfully executed copies of 
Madame Callas’s, without (to me) the diva’s 
power to send shivers of a more than technical 
pleasure down the spine. But there is much ex- 
quisite and effortless singing, and in her acting 
and stage presence a new assurance and, even 
more, the beginnings of charm. 

Gui’s Falstaff has delightful touches, but it is 
less successful. The gait seems to me too easy- 
going, the rhythmic tension not taut enough. 
Those pistol-shot chords, those great roars of 
brass and timpani—Falstaff breaking off his de- 
nunciation of Bardolph and Pistol to.thunder 
for sack, Falstaff’s hymn to the expanding fron- 
tiers of the kingdom of his paunch, and the end- 
ings of the first three scenes—suffer slightly from 
middle-aged spread. At the same time it does not 
take the full measure of those sudden lyrical 
phrases which are continually springing up even 
in the nimblest passages of the score. The original 
Ebert production, revived by Peter Ebert, has 
lost some of its clarity and developed a rash of 
fussy movement and gesture. I find it hard 
enough as it is not to conduct Falstaff from the 
stalls without having to watch half the cast con- 
ducting it from the stage. But there remain un- 
quenchable pleasures, especially Ilva Ligabue’s 
youthful, radiant, glitteringly sung Alice and 
Oralia Dominguez’s gleeful, inscrutably squaw- 
like Quickly. Geraint Evans’s Falstaff is a bril- 
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‘No names but watch my eyes.’ 
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fiant performance, ‘but he reduces him to a 
Blimp, a crafty clubman. Even the superb dignity 
of his scene beside the Thames is the dignity of 
an Edwardian colonel who at last swallows the 
pittér’ fact that the cavalry will never ‘break 
through. Mr. Evans has not yet plucked out the 
heart of Falstaff’s mystery—the genius of the 
creative liar whose lies are greater than other 
people’s truth. 


Theatre 


Personal Remarks 


By ALAN BRIEN 
Bachelor Flat. (Picca- 


dilly.) — Roger the 
¢ 3 Sixth. (Westminster.) 

—It’s In. The Bag. 

*. (Duke of York’s.) 

It’s odd how many 
dramatic criticisms man- 
age to be written with 
only a minimal perfunc- 
tory reference to the act- 
ing. What the camera 
image is in the cinema, 
what the texture of the 
prose is in fiction, the three-dimensional player 
must be in the theatre—his function is to incar- 
nate the abstract and personify the impersonal. 
It is his mask of flesh which moulds the brain, 
protects the eyes, and muscles the emotions of 
the playwright. He is the manpower which 
propels the vehicle—and if the coolie is paralysed, 
or drunk, or lazy, or out of training, then even 
the most splendid of rickshaws will not move 
through the two hours’ traffic of our stage. 
Actors should be blamed as well as praised, and 
analysed in their failures as well as their suc- 
cesses. The three sad mechanical farces of last 
week had little connection with drama and even 
less with life. Their plots would have been old- 
fashioned to Plautus. Their dialogue would seem 
sophisticated only to a pier-head audience at 
Blackpool. But my excruciating, mind-bruising, 
teeth-aching discomfort had its immediate source 
in the inefficiency of much of the acting. 

I don’t know why it should be so, but there is 
no doubt that actresses acting badly are so much 
more unbearable than actors acting badly. Per- 
haps it is because they try so hard. Their assault 
on the nerves is total war with every province of 
the body mobilised for the big push. Each, eye- 
lash and tendril, each dimple and cavity, each 
gum and girdle semaphores its defiance of our 
apathy. With the suicidal self-confidence of 
kamikaze pilots ramming an aircraft-carrier, they 
blaze the message ‘Look at me, I'm acting— 
atrociously. That personal embrace across the 
footlights, that skin-to-skin intimacy in the dark, 
which is the unique seduction of the live theatre 
makes the false face and the hollow emphasis so 
much more gratingly insulting. It is like catehing 
a thief with his hand in your pocket—you cannot 
even ignore his professional clumsiness. 

The worst acting, too, rarely comes from bad 
actresses, just as the worst-dressed women are 
rarely those with the fewest clothes. Consider 
Evans Evans in Bachelor Flat. Miss Evans was 
obviously not short of talents, but she jumbled 
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ig intelligent and discriminating, of enlightened views and wide 
but exacting tastes. Someone like this will be sure of getting, 
every month, an outstanding book at a remarkable saving in price 
—RU’s monthly Choice. Selected from the lists of all publishers, 
redesigned and specially produced, complete and unabridged, 
priced at a fraction of its cost elsewhere, it may be a book of 
history, biography, experience, travel or fiction: certainly a good 
book, a lasting book. But for thousands of RU members this 1s 
not all. Those who wish to read more deeply are able to draw 
from RU’s unrivalled Optional list, which offers at about half 
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history, science and the arts. This is a service no book club can rival. 
Look at the current programme below, and take out a trial mem- 
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RU’s MONTHLY CHOICES: 5/9 each 


THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM 


by Brian Conneli 
A lively and colourful study of the 
capture of Quebec. [Ilustrated. 
“A dramatic and weil planned telling of 
a great oe ae Literary Supplement 


Jume odder & Stoughton 21s.; 
5s. 9d. 
THE SIEGE AT PEKING 
by Peter Fleming 


The Boxer Rebellion described in a book 
that “is liveliness itself from beginning 
to end.” Times Literary Supplement 
forma and plates. 
Jul. Hart- Davis 25s.; RU Ss. 9d. 


ALL IN A LIFETIME 


by Walter Alien 
An irresistible, compas novel about 
“striking in its quiet 


August Michael Joseph \5s.; RU Se. 94. 


Coming in December: 


ARABIAN SANDS 





THE GREAT INVASION 


by Leonard Cott:el! 


An unusuai and scholarly study of the 
Roman Conquest of Britain. Plates. 


September Evans 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


THE HARMLESS PEOPLE 


by Elizabeth Marshall Thomas 

Perhaps the most primitive on earth, the 

Bushmen of the Kalabari Desert are also 

among the most gentle, as this lucid book 
shows. Plates. 

October Secker & Warburg 25s.; 

RU 5s. 9d. 


SEVEN SHARES IN A 
GOLDMINE 
by Margaret Larkin 


> A. and dramatic tale of attempted 
air, and the ensuing trial, told 

a. of the survivors. 
November Gollancz 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


The superb ARABIAN SANDS by Wilfred Thesiger, a modern classic of Arabian travel. 


With many magnificent photographs. 


Longmans 35s.; RU 5s. 9d 





Now available: 
AKU-AKU 


by Thor Heyerdahi 


With all the 62 original colour plates. The author of KON-TIKI unravels one of the 
greatest mysteries of a!l time—the secret of the Easter Island statues. 


Also 
HERE OF ALL PLACES 


by Osbert Lancaster 
Homes Sweet Homes and Pillar to “| 
together with a brilliant new survey 
American architecture 
December Murray 2is.; RU 10s. 6d. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


by C. W. Ceram 


(author of Gods, Graves and Scholars) 
Lavishly illustrated with 310 photo- 
a and 16 full colour pictures, this 

a record without equal. “This is @ 
most attractive and exciting book.” 
Glyn Daniel. 

Thames & Hudson 42s.; RU 28s. 


Alien & Unwin 21s.; RU Sa, 9d. 


JOIN READERS UNION HERE 


Post to: READERS UNION, 10-13, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 264 
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Bargains 


These are not alternatives to the monthly 


A PASSAGE TO ENGLAND 


by Nirad C. Chaudhur, 
The famous description of England by 
an Indian who visited it for the first time 
at the age of 57. 
August Macmillan 18s.; RU 10s, 64. 


MEETING WITH JAPAN 
by Fosco Maraini 


Japan old and new portrayed with bril- 
liance and penetration. With wonderful 
photographs, many in colour. 

October Hutchinson 53Os.; RU 32s, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE 
TASSILI FRESCOES 


by Henri Lhote 
A copiously illustrated account of 
breath-taking discoveries in the Sahara. 
November Hutchinson 35s.; RU 19s. 64. 


THE PICTURE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ART 


A luxurious reference book to all the 
arts; with 388 monochrome illustrations, 
192 full page colour plates. 

November Thames & Hudson oS es 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS 
by J. R. R. Tolkien 

An indescribable masterpiece which is a 
saga, heroic romance, thriller, fairy tale 
ecanter Allen & Unwin 3 vols. 63s.; 
RU 3s. 
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them all up and scattered them in a mess all 
over the stage. She apparently had in her mind 
the picture of the cute child-girl who has been 
weaned in a night club and now wheedles sexual 
admiration out of all males the way she used to 
coax chocolate from her father. But the imper- 
sonation was over-meticulous—she made the 
precocious teenager too true to be good. She 
became a pretentious, affected, self-adoring 
vampire brat whose every calculated mannerism 
underlined the arguments for corporal punish- 
ment. She spoke her lines as if they had been 
written in phonetic spelling and she was never 
quite sure how the syllables would emerge. She 
said ‘You're kinda fun-neee’ and ‘Well, bull-eee 
for yer-0o’ so that the vowels spread out like the 
flags of all nations. Even Mr. Budd Grossman’s 
mortal prose hardly deserved such interminable 
arabesques upon its grave. 

Its In The Bag also featured a similar perky 
smackable chit of a girl character. She too was 
played by a young actress of talent with such 
enormous uncritical self-assurance that the 
idiocy of the lines, the vulgarity of the situations, 
and the cheapness of the wit were magnified 
beyond human endurance. Miss Susan Burnett, 
like too many of her contemporaries, seems to 
have convinced herself that a kind of clockwork- 
toy cuteness is irresistible to male playgoers and 
that every nymphet gesture, every little woman- 
nerism, can be repeated again and again with 
ever-increasing success. This play also contained 
a French maid (played by Penny Morrell) who 
ran on and off stage making a tinny hiccoughing 
noise like a doll being sick with such grinning 
confidence that some morons attempted to award 
her a round of applause. (Miss Patricia Jessel, 
I’m glad to say, preserved her balance perfectly 
and displayed each line with the casual unforced 
naturalness of a woman holding up little bits of 
thread and throwing them away.) 

Roger the Sixth was a play which depended 
for even the tiniest conviction on the illusion that 
the five-times-married wife was a woman of 
glowing physical attractions (played by Miss 
Noél Dyson like a tipsy WVS commandant) who 
had just added to her collection a handsome 
young innocent (played by Gordon Tanner with 
the comically battered face of a whoopee 
cushion). Surely even bad farces have the right 
to be given slicker productions and less hap- 
hazard casting than this? 

I had hoped that Terry-Thomas at least would 
have been able to bluff his way through any 
material. I have always enjoyed his original line 





in shifty executives, confidence men who have 
lost confidence and shake with righteous indigna- 
tion at the dishonesty of the victims. But he made 
hardly any attempt to merge with his role and 
instead half-heartedly harvested any laughs any- 
where. Much of a farce is taken up with expo- 
sition which must be clearly stated and then 
implicitly believed. Mr. Terry-Thomas never for 
a moment seemed to accept a word of what was 
said. His foil, Richard Briers, unrolled all the 


Television 
Medium 


By PETER 


Every now and then the 
medium really does 
justify its existence. The 
other Tuesday was such 
an evening, and it is 
worth halting the busy 
roar of television’s traffic 
for a moment to note 
quite how good the 
everyday, less boosted, 
unspectacular offerings 
can sometimes be. 
Yorky, for instance, 
BBC’s new serial for Wilfred Pickles: the choice 
of subject is shrewd, with our hero as a village 
schoolmaster, thus able to show that he is a first- 
class character actor while yet trailing some of 
the folksy overtones of Have a Go! The choice 
of a southern instead of a northern village is 
puzzling, but the surface details of life in the 
community were accurately conveyed. 

The plot was a contrapuntal affair about an 
aspiring baker’s daughter, whom Pickles helps 
get to university, and his own son who wants to 
settle for a less ambitious future than had been 
planned. The writing was human, humane, 
pointed and often poignant, and by and large 
made as good a piece of serial in the realistic 
vein as I have seen. 

Equally, Robbery on the A5 showed that there 
is nobody better than Robert Barr at the drama- 
tised documentary. His Scotland Yard series 
(BBC) stands up marvellously well to the strain 
of going over the well-known ground yet again. 
Where he scores especially is in the attention to 
detail—this episode involved transport cafés 
and pubs, and the atmosphere of grime and un- 
screwed-up sauce bottles was exact, without a 
trace of exaggeration or that kind of cardboard 
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plot devices with an enunciation so monotonously 
mouthed and ludicrously stylised that it was 
almost impossible to discover where one sentence 
ended and the next began. 

All the critics seem united on the inferiority 
of these three plays. For all I know, the actors 
may agree wholeheartedly with the critics. But J 
see little point in taking part unless you believe 
that you can add some style, or invention, or 
conviction, or wit to the printed words. 


at Work 


FORSTER 


unreality of a studio reconstruction. 

Then over on Channel 9, ATV came up with a 
winner in the revival of Coward’s Hay Fever. 
Following so soon after the other Coward revival, 
this seemed like nothing so much as a comic 
version of The Vortex: the successful author of 
the Thirties playing for laughs on the same 
themes of growing old and family discords 
which had been treated seriously in the Twenties 
by himself when young, and like de Rastignac, 
commencant a percer. ‘Love is a very big word, 
Simon.’ ‘No, it’s not—it’s tiny.’ 

It was audacious casting, to say the least, to 
match Dame Edith Evans with the indestructibly 
beautiful Judith Bliss, and for a while the result 
was in doubt. But at the line, ‘I was never beau- 
tiful, but I persuaded thousands I was!’ Dame 
Edith as near as dammit winked at the camera, 
and there was doubt no longer, for that is pre- 
cisely what, by some miracle known only to her, 
she did. Immensely stylish performance, too, 
from Pamela Brown, who is seen far too little 
these days. Coward’s wit needs witty players, 
and Miss Brown declining outdoor exercise 
because she was ‘rather un- that sort of thing’ 
imparted just the right high-gloss finish. Judith 
Stott made a fetchingly sexy, sawn-off Sorel, 
and Richard Wattis actually gave a performance, 
as against his usual performance. The whole 
production was all the better for looking rather 
like animated plates from an old Theatre World. 

The week’s disappointment was Sammy Davis 
jnr., as judged by forty minutes of a show seen in 
Australia. Like a simian jockey in dark glasses, 
he exuded vitality, but not much else that I could 
discern; it is, in any case, rather a give-away 
when such an act leans heavily on impersona- 
tions. He was, like all big American entertainers, 
superbly assured and well-rehearsed, despite an 
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orchestra which at first seemed to be playing at 
a different show in a nearby hall. And he con- 
descended as only an American entertainer out- 
side America can; somebody really should tell 
him not to use that royal ‘we’ so often. 
Footnote: Last Monday’s Panorama (BBC) 
was the two hundredth edition. Long since 
established in its formula as TV’s Daily Tele- 


Cinema 





graph it can often be crassly unimaginative (as 
when Boothby and Muggeridge were brought in 
to discuss the Summit, having already aired their 
views in Free Speech and Who Goes Next? re- 
spectively), but for a programme that offers 
items like Kee’s interview with Soustelle, and 
Mossman’s brilliant report on Central Africa, 
one can only, in the last resort, be grateful. 


General Knowle dge 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Sergei Eisenstein. (Every- 
man, Hampstead.)— 
The Chaplin Revue. 
(London Pavilion. )— 


zon.) 
‘As perfect in its timing 
as Eisenstein’s pram,’ the 
prince of Lampedusa 
calls a remark made by a 
character in his novel, 
The Leopard, in 1862. 
What other film image 
could be invoked as casually, without explana- 
tions, certain of its effect? The Odessa steps 
sequence of The Battleship Potemkin isn’t just 
part of the cinéaste’s private jargon. It’s a 
bit of general knowledge, common imagery, 
citable without affectation: the pram jolting 
down the steps, the baby in it wailing for its 
mother shot down at the top of them, the old 
woman’s shattered glasses, the line of implacable 
feet, over and over again cutting across the wildly 
panicking faces and bodies, technique and inten- 
tion so perfectly matched, propaganda so bril- 
liantly and feelingly used, that you take it at all 
sorts of levels of appreciation, all sorts of degrees 
of heat or maybe think ‘Sharpeville,’ or some- 
thing of the kind, which presumably is what 
Eisenstein would most have hoped. You can see 
it, anyway, in a forty-five-minute life of Eisen- 
stein which manages to pack, in spite of a ludi- 
crous line-toeing commentary, all sorts of splen- 
did moments you would have to go a long way, 
or wait a long time, to tind: bits from his first 
film, Strike, in which his style is already so recog- 
nisable that it seems to have appeared full-grown; 
from Potemkin, of course, and October (caption- 
less, these score: I remember dramatic moments 
in both spoilt by irreverent guffaws at the 








Black Orpheus. (Cur- . 


language); the battle on the ice from Alexander 
Nevsky, and some of the sombre magnificence 
of both /vans; some moments from his unfinished 
Mexican film, and plenty of his drawings. ‘Un- 
forgettable’ is a glib word, but it really applies 
here; Eisenstein’s view of things, like no other 
director’s, really sticks, not so much in one’s 
head as in one’s bones, becomes part of the 
secondary layers of memory, so that things | 
hadn’t seen for fifteen years | remembered far 
more clearly when they turned up here than the 
film I'd just come from that same afternoon: 
grandeur as far beyond the caption’s propaganda 
as it is beyond political quibble at this end. 

Then there is Chaplin: three short films of 
his not to be missed by man, woman, child or (I 
almost said) dog, since dogs have as human a 
place there as the average person. Where on 
earth did Chaplin find so many grotesques, or 
is it just that everyone in the Twenties looks 
grotesque to our eyes? Hugely fat, or dwarfish, 
or lumpy, fantastically bearded or moustached or 
hatted, and all with that oddly crumpled look, as 
if they'd slept in their clothes, they look like 
Vigo’s nightmares shown straight and in broad 
daylight. Chaplin is seen as tramp, escaped con- 
vict disguised as parson, and soldier in the 
trenches. Satire in the war film on our-view-of- 
the-Germans seems highly up-to-date and it is 
hard to believe the tiny monocled maniac bossing 
his enormous whiskery giants preceded Goebbels 
(appearance) and Hitler (personality) in time. I 
could have done without the jazzing-up of the 
sound track, but nothing really much matters 
when you have Chaplin in action. 

The new wave, as more of its ripples reach us, 
turns out to refer more to newness of talent than 
of technique: it means, I mean, that there are 
lots of new directors, but not necessarily lots of 
new directions, in France. Marcel Camus’s Black 
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Orpheus (‘A’ certificate) at any rate, for all its 
prizes (Cannes, Oscar) and all its fuss, turns out 
to be pretty old-fashioned (as well as old- 
fashionedly pretty) both technically and spirit- 
ually, if spirits have fashions, which I don't see 
why not; a pleasant love story set against the 
carnival at Rio, with a spectacularly handsome 
coloured cast and costumes and scenery, but 
nothing the least bit orphic about it except the 
names. After all, you can call any pair of lovers 
you like Orpheus and Eurydice, or Tristan and 
Isolde, or the owl and the pussycat, if you want 
to, but it doesn’t necessarily give them any of 
the right attributes or make anyone else believe 
in their legendary qualities | haven't any preju- 
dices, for or against, the modernising of legends, 
and nor, it would seem, has M. Camus, to whom 
a tram driver called Orpheus and a Eurydice 
electrocuted on the tram wires seem to mean just 
that and nothing else. You can take a big dog 
and call him Cerberus, but it doesn’t necessarily 
make you think of the underworld. You can dress 
up a carnival reveller as a skeleton but it isn’t 
necessarily macabre. You can show a man search- 
ing for his lost love without the faintest of 
orphic overtones. Which is odd, when you think 
how suggestive—how almost over-exaggeratedly 
suggestive—a medium the film can be. As a rule 
it is all too easy to get the creeps, catch the hints 
intended, see mystery even where it isn’t; but not 
here. This is an attractive boy-meets-girl story 
and no more, with everything full of charm, but 
slow, deathly slow and repetitive till the charm 
itself grows monotonous. Someone walks down- 
stairs and takes just that turn too many: or a 
gesture is repeated just that much too often; or 
something which at first sight seemed astonishing 
turns into a merely tiresome cavorting of shapes 
and colours. The music is so persistent it kills 
its effect; the colours, at first magnificent, end 
by making you long for a glimpse of mono- 
chrome; and the highpowered carnival seemed 
to last a great deal longer than all night. And 
even the whole setting of its mood and feeling 
was one big cliché: desperate man amid frenzied 
gaiety, terror amid shrieks of laughter, breaking 
hearts and grinning faces, etc. etc. Nor is there 
even anything touching about what ought to be 
an affecting contrast. Just pretty views, pretty 
faces, pretty colours, and a style of direction so 
pretty it makes you (well me) think, for contrast 
or simple cussedness, of unpretty things that may 
be beautiful or pleasing: a grumpy reaction to 
visual indigestion from a marshmallow view of 
the world. 
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Annals of 


Lyndhurst 


By KARL MILLER 


AM half inclined to believe that the Common- 

wealth really exists—outside the reproachful 
cries of English leading articles—if only because 
there really is a school or coalition of Common- 
wealth writers: writers whose education has been 
English, whose learning is English literature and 
history and who are anxious to address an English 
audience as well as a domestic one. The West 
Indian negro boy who was taught about Waterloo 
and Walter Scott may wish, when he is a writer, 
to speak in simple words to peasant audiences, 
but he is quite likely to find himself with a dense, 
circuitous prose of Conradian themes and man- 
darin remoteness; the apostle of simplicity may 
fall heir to a stick, a cape and carnation and end 
up living in Kilburn. This relationship with the 
Commonwealth seems awkward, scarcely admis- 
sible—it derives from our shameful late material 
dominion and from the colonial literary tradition 
which still survives in the tributary submission of 
fetching local sentiment and colour. And no 
doubt it'involves a rather angry sort of sympathy 
on the part of the new Commonwealth writers. 
They have retaliated with some formidable books. 

Dan Jacobson is a young South African writer 
for whom England is, among other things, ‘truth,’ 
whose fiction shows the reality of this interchange. 
And the uses of England in his work are manifold 
and exemplary. He is also, of course, very much 
a South African writer. His settings are literally, 
and intensely, parochial, his parish being the 
imaginary mining town of Lyndhurst and its 
environs. Settlers on the hunt for diamonds 
dumped down their belongings on a patch of veld 
and Lyndhurst—‘dust, trees, iron roofs’— 
sprawled into being. Muck Street, Old Mine 
Street and the rest wind round the abandoned 
holes of old workings and reach out to the Camp 
of the Cape Coloureds—the half-castes—and to 
the African locations. Relics of vanished preten- 
sions sadly persist in the reign of corrugated iron: 
a statue of Queen Victoria overlooks a deserted 
park and at a once affluent country hotel the 
swans are dead and the lake is dry. 

Dan Jacobson writes chiefly about racial in- 
tolerance. As a Jewish South African he makes 
an imposing witness, and the theme is given the 
prominence which it will increasingly assume in 
all fiction, but the political and topical implica- 
tions, deafening as they are now, are controlled 
by artistry and observation. He is earnest, but he 
is elegant, too—a discovery which might seem 
startling, a little like one’s sense of Miss Hannah 
Stanton’s chic as she stepped non grata from the 
aeroplane the other day. 

In a sequence of novels and stories, of which 
the latest is The Evidence of Love,* he has 
created a moving drama of delicate, explosive 
racial encounters, between Coloureds, Africans, 
Afrikaners, Englishmen and Jews. In his first 
book, The Trap, the straightforward story of a 
trick that miscarries yields a good picture of a 
struggling ‘Boer farmer, Van Schoor, and his 


* THe EvIpENcE oF Love. By Dan Jacobson. 
(Weidenfeld anid Nicolson, 15s.) 








dealings with the native hands. Van Schoor is per- 
suaded to ‘chase away’ Setole, denounced by the 
‘respectful’ native Willem. Willem has been steal- 
ing the farmer’s sheep himself in collusion with 
a local white shopkeeper, who takes fright and 
denounces his accomplice in turn. Drought 
descends, the farm is threatened. Van Schoor 
catches half the thief, the black half. He strikes 
Willem laboriously in the face. Meanwhile Setole 
is gone for good. Then the rains come. The 
feeling of the slow talk between Setole and the 
‘baas’ is repeated, and enlarged, in the early epi- 
sodes of A Dance in the Sun, which are probably 
the best writing he has done so far. A young 
hitchhiker stays, and is pressed to stay on, with 
a Boer family on a farm in the Karroo. The Boer 
couple are lost in an apathy which has hints of 
anguish and violence; the foolish, inflamed 
notions of the cheated Boer people, together with 
the particular guilt which weighs on this family, 
are fairly and sympathetically observed. The 
visitor goes for a walk at nightfall. The immense, 
desolate, glaring vistas, delivered ‘unconditionally 
to drought and silence,’ are sinking into darkness. 
The tall, forbidding figure of an African accosts 
him and asks for help. He is caught in the grief 
which the African seems to bring, but can’t help 
addressing him in the peremptory phrases, and 
with the conventional distrust, of the South 
African white. The novel sets out to explain 
this apparition. 

The Price of Diamonds is an accomplished 
comedy about a pair of sweet, bombastic business 
partners, Fink and Gottlieb, whose rivalry drives 
them into the distracting suburbs of the illicit 
diamonds racket. Race is secondary but the 
theme is there. Gottlieb meets a Coloured who 
used to work for him, drunk near a low bar. 

Now he was offering his services to Gottlieb. 
‘Reliable, your worship, always sober, much too 
ambitious.’ He lunged again at Gottlieb, but 
always with a snake-like, dangerous servility of 
movement. ‘Overtime,’ he yelled, ‘summertime, 
wintertime, what do I care? We only live once.’ 
Gottlieb went into the ‘European’ bar, and there 
Thomas could not follow him; and when Gott- 
lieb went out again he was accompanied by a 
self-appointed bodyguard of two young men in 
shirt-sleeves. . . . Gottlieb told them for God’s 
sake to leave the drunken fellow alone, which 
they did only after Thomas had convincingly 
shown them that drunk though he was he could 
run faster than any of them. A block away 
Thomas stood on the corner and shouted, ‘To 
hell with you your worship.’ 
The whole anecdote is wonderfully turned, and 
may afford a genuine insight into the social 
realities of apartheid: the vigilantes who befriend 
Gottlieb, the ‘self-appointed bodyguards,’ and the 
paradox of ‘dangerous servility’ are both power- 
ful, glowing images. And this is how race has 
hitherto been debated in Dan Jacobson’s novels 
—by means of stories and glowing examples, 
intently and lovingly described. 


The Evidence of Love marks an important, 
possibly decisive change in his career. The action 
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moves in the middle from Lyndhurst to Lon 

Where the author himself now lives, and ‘the 
theme of race is far more explicitly regarded 
The plot concerns a mixed marriage andthe 
lapse of a man’s active commitment to oppesitiog 
politics. Of the hero and heroine it says, ‘We 
have all heard so much about them; we have all 
been given the chance to honour or revile their 
names.’ The novel is presented, therefore, how. 
ever tentatively, as a cause célébre which. cop 
tains a great deal that is representative of 
thousands of South African lives. And it opens 
with a parable or fantasy in which apartheid ig 
given an English habitation, in which a commuter 
is unaccountably cut by his neighbours in the 
mornings, progressively insulted, then beaten up, 

Kenneth Makeer is a Cape Coloured boy, white 
enough to pass, who lives with his father Cor. 
nelius, a ‘respectful,’ ceremonious carpenter, in 
the Lyndhurst Camp, and who is adopted by a 
wealthy liberal spinster, Miss Bentwisch. Hungry 
and self-willed, she wishes to fit him for a role 
in the cause of emancipation. He is groomed by 
Anglicans and sent to study for the bar in Lon- 
don. There he meets Isabel Last, also from Lynd- 
hurst, another of the liberals who spring up, as it 
were, miraculously in the ‘fear-bound’ cities of 
the Union, another pupil of Miss Bentwisch’s but 
estranged from her bullying ways. She works at 
a language school in Mayfair, a farcical, neon- 
lit Outpost of Empire where bewildered au pair 
girls are drilled and catechised by a xenophobe 
headmaster and a team of misfits. Kenneth’s love 
for Isabel has placed him in a hideous quandary. 
He has concealed his identity and colour. But 
what he is seems bound up with a loyalty to his 
family and race and to the cause, and the lies he 
tells, the evidence of his shame, are ultimately 
suicidal. His alibi is dissolved abruptly when her 
father is informed by letter of the liaison. The 
executioner arrives in the shape of a personable 
nephew of Miss Bentwisch’s, an Englishman 
whom Isabel had refused to marry; he applies his 
polite axe and they break apart. Isabel is hurt 
and confused, feeling that ‘he could not be what 
he wanted to be and yet have her.” She flies to 
Lyndhurst but after a fight with her family, for 
whom she has been ‘sleeping with Hottentots,’ 
she returns to Kenneth. ‘I know what I am,’ he 
exclaims, ‘now I love you again.’ The knowledge, 
perhaps, is the prime evidence of love. The novel 
ends with their marriage and with their arrest for 
immorality when they disembark in Cape Towa. 
They have chosen to court arrest; afterwards they 
Will go back to London. 

The lively views of Lyndhurst alternate with 
scenes in London which appear somehow pale 
and phantasmagoric by contrast; if England is 
‘truth,’ for South Africans, it is also ‘dream,’ and 
this is a London of the mind, a place to be bound 
lessly happy in or very desperate. The novel has 
certain signs of strain which may be associated 
with its double life as a book about the expert 
ence in love of two individuals which is also # 
book about the South African situation itself 
The time arrangement is unduly difficult and there 
is an occasional dryness in the passages of intre 
spection. The character of Kenneth’s decision t0 
marry, and so to stay out of South Africa and 
away from his family, and its implied relation 
to other similar dilemmas are never satisfactorily 
pesolved. Their voluntary arrest, for example, # 
puzzling: it is neither a means of earning theif 
passage to England and squaring it with theif 
conscience, nor, quite, a deliberate blow for % 
fause. While their marriage cancels any part 
active politics, on the other hand, it is seen at 
same time as inherently political—it is for thi 
that they are ‘famous.’ The marriage is an affront 
to the government, to the cowed acquiescence of 
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Cornelius Makeer, a service in its way to the 
liberals. But they married, of course, for 
other reasons. And the novel subordinates the 
experience of politics to the experience of love, 
which provides the standard by which Miss 
Bentwisch and her piety are judged 

Kenneth’s education and his love for Isabel 
are lucidly recounted. The tenderness of the affair 
and the pain of its impediments are spoken of 
naturally and warmly. The flight from Lyndhurst 
is from a real, inhabited place: from the dejec- 
tion of the Coloured Camp, the enveloping veld 
and the corridored seclusion of the Last mansion. 
Dan Jacobson invariably writes a plain, harmoni- 
ous prose which runs easily to strong dramatic 
and poetic effects. He has an excellent comic gift. 
He has achieved a deep charity towards the 
people he imagines, and he has a rare feeling for 
domesticity and family life and for their source 
in firm loyalty and in passionate love. This is the 
feeling on which the present story of a mixed 
marriage finally depends, which enables him to 
treat the marriage as a true standard, an equal 
challenge to the just claims of politics and to the 
conventions of the society. An admirable writer 
has written another admirable book. 


Rehearsing the Fiasco 


Fall of Singapore. By 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 


For years there has been a deal of complaint 
about the Singapore fiasco, and many have 
maintained that the matter should have been 
made the subject of an official inquiry. Why, 
they want to know, did the Commonwealth 
troops, superior in numbers to the Japanese, 
crumble away before the enemy down the length 
of the Malayan peninsula and finally allow him 
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access to the ‘impregnable fortress’ of Singapore 
Island itself? Why were the warnings of the 
Japanese invasion, whether long-term or imme- 
diate (and there were plenty of both). treated 
with such complacency? Why were supplies and 
equipment inadequate? Why such disunity. such 
grotesquely bad liaison between land. sea and 
air forces—and between all forces and intelli- 
gence? And so on. We now know that the 
Japanese reached Singapore after only three- 
quarters of the time which their most optimistic 
estimate had suggested to them. 


Frank Owen approaches these questions as 
indignantly as everyone else; but by the end of 
his clear but crudely written account he has 
provided a set of plausible and unsensational 
answers. It is perfectly plain that the fall of 
Singapore, however incredible it may have 
seemed at the time, was the inevitable con- 
sequence of our low military condition in 1942 
and of certain traditional and almost ineradic- 
able British attitudes. 

Thus our numerically superior troops were for 
the great part quarter-trained novices led by half- 
trained officers, neither officers nor men having 
reckonable experience of jungle fighting; while 
their Japanese opponents were from crack fight- 
ing regiments (including the Imperial Guard), 
savagely disciplined, entirely careless of life, 
toughened by many years of brutal service in 
China, and, above all perhaps, adept at infiltra- 
tion—a tactic at that time all but incomprehens- 
ible to the gallant and backward British soldier. 
Furthermore, such reinforcements as_ that 
honourable but uninspiring commander, Lieu- 
tenant-General Percival, eventually received 
were even rawer than the men he had already— 
some of the Australians not having even fired 
their rifles on a range. The reason for all this is 
obvious and adequate: there were not the men 
to go round. The same can be said of the shortage 
of, for example, up-to-date aircraft; this was 
1942, we were fighting for dear life over half the 
world, and there weren’t any. So far, so good. 
But we are still left with the complacency with 
which warnings were disregarded and valuable 
intelligence filed away sine die. Mr. Owen will 
soon set you straight about this, and I can only 
agree with his findings. It was, at that time, an 
article of faith that white men just could not be 
beaten by ‘wogs.’ (In some circles, it still is.) In 
which case, of course, no preparation was neces- 
sary; you simply played tennis til! the shooting 
started and then strapped on your revolver. 
All right then. But what about ‘impregnable’ 
Singapore Island itself? A myth, a mere myth— 
based on the typically British and insular assump- 
tion that a few hundred yards of water would 
keep an enemy out for ever. As a matter of fact 


‘the coast was supposed to have been fortified 


(Mr. Churchill automatically assumed that it had 
been); but unfortunately the pre-war Govern- 
ment had been a little mean and the fortifications 
had drooped somewhat for lack of funds. So Mr. 
Churchill was outraged, Singapore was sur- 
rounded, and predictable scenes of horror and 
carnage (well done by Mr. Owen) concluded the 
whole dismal affair. 

In short, Singapore fell because, like Great 
Britain and the Empire at large, it was not pre- 
pared for war and because, when war did come, 
it was too British to take it seriously—war with 
the ‘wogs’ especially. There is no treachery here, 
nor even more incompetence than one would 
normally expect; there is only naivety—a naivety 
which I find a little attractive. But I doubt if it 
appeared in the same light along the Burma 
Railway. 

SIMON RAVEN 


80) 
Rich Ladings 
The Defeat of John Hawkins. By Rayner Unwin. 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


The Brethren of the Coast. By P. K. Kemp and 
Christopher Lloyd. (Heinemann, 21s.) 


Mr. UNwin’s excellent book is the biography of 
Hawkins’s third slaving voyage to the West Indies, 
which ended with the annihilation of his fleet by 
the Spaniards at San Juan de Ulua in 1568. The 
expedition is exceptionally well documented 
from English and Spanish official sources and 
from narratives of the survivors. Mr. Unwin has 
woven these together and reconstructed an 
almost day-to-day account of the voyage and 
its aftermath. He brings vividly before us life on 
an Elizabethan ship engaged on a voyage that 
was half trading, half piratical Long periods of 
tedium produced tensions. leading on one occa- 
sion to a mutiny which Mr. Unwin describes 
superbly. There were brief hours of hectic 
activity, culminating in the final catastrophe; and 
then the long slow sequel as Mr. Unwin 
follows the survivors in the forests of Central 
America, the gaols of the Inquisition and the 
galleys of Spain. 

The sea-dogs are so much part of English 
historical mythology that it is difficult to be ob- 
jective about them. Mr. Unwin steers a skilful 
course, avoiding both traditional romanticis- 
ing and mere debunking He deals in facts, not 
judgments. But what strikes one is the sheer 
sordidness of it all. Hawkins first spent several 
weeks on the West African coast, trying to sneak 
a few cheap slaves. (‘Beneath their clothes the 
crews concealed their weapons, but as they 
approached they waved coloured cloths and 
trinkets in a show of friendliness.) But the 
Africans had had too much experience of Euro- 
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Revolution 





L. T. C. Rolt 


The author of Brunel and Telford 
completes his biographical trilogy 
of great engineers with this 
magnificent and readable book. 
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The 


Great Teresa 


ELIZABETH 
HAMILTON 


A study of the character and 
background of Teresa of Avila, 
one of the most human and 
lovable of the Saints. Miss 
Hamilton has_ retraced the 
arduous journeys she made to 
found convents of the Discalced 
Carmelites and has also drawn 
freely on the Saint’s own 
writings and her delightful 
letters. Illustrated 21s net 


Praise 
A Fine Day 
SIGRID DE LIMA 


A novel dramatising the con- 
flict between the demands of art 
and the responsibilities of mar- 
ried life, by the winner of the 
-1953;Prix de Rome. 


‘The Times: “Miss de Lima’s rich, 


-awell-modulated prose is a treat 
_.. to! tread? 


“Saturday Review of Literature: 
‘Her feeling for subtleties and 
ambiguities is sharp, and she 
has a delicate style that matches 
her insights’ 


Chicago Sun-Tribune: ‘She con- 
tinues her advance as one of the 
most deft, accomplished stylists 


* among our younger writers’ 


New York Times: ‘Beautifully 
written’ 12s 6d net 


The Year of 
Restoration 
PATRICK MORRAH 
Based entirely on original 
sources this story of a most 
memorable year chronicles the 


daily life of the people as well 
as the moves of the mighty. 


A. L. ROWSE: ‘Tells the story 


with a good eye for amusifig 
detail and a perceptive appreci- 
ation of character’ 

PETER FORSTER: ‘A fascinating 
day-by-day account’ 


Illustrated 21s net 
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peans to be caught so easily. To get a cargo 
Hawkins had to ally with a cannibal tribe in a 
local war. After severe fighting, those of the 
vanquished who were not killed or eaten on the 
spot, or reserved for later feasts, left him with 
‘the richest lading that he had ever taken to the 
Indies.’ During the ghastly Atlantic crossing 
many of the slaves died battened below hatches. 
In America force and bribery had to be used to 
persuade the Spanish authorities to allow the 
trade for which the colonists were as eager as 
Hawkins himself. At Rio de la Hacha an 
escaped negro slave and a half-caste, on promise 
ot safety and freedom, gave Hawkins military 
information essential for bringing the Spaniards 
to terms. When Hawkins had concluded his deal, 
with profit to both sides, he handed the negro 
and the half-caste over to the Spaniards. They 
were quartered and hanged respectively. 

And yet, within this squalid framework, what 
also stands out in Mr. Unwin’s story is the 
astonishirig power of endurance and will to live 
shown by those who survived the destruction of 
the English fleet. Job Hortop returned to England 
after twenty-two years of prison and galley 
slavery, punctuated by repeated escapes. David 
Ingram and two others made their way, 3,000 
miles in eleven months, up the desolate and 
unmapped coast from Mexico to Nova Scotia. 
Ingram said they walked. Historians have been as 
sceptical of this claim as of the elephant Ingram 
saw en route. But they got there somehow; and 
Mr. Unwin almost makes me believe in the 
elephant. 

Commander Kemp and Professor Lloyd deal 
with the successors of Hawkins and Drake, the 
buccaneers of the seventeenth century. The 
Elizabethan sea-dogs opened a door into the 
West Indies. Under Oliver Cromwell an English 
government first took over from private enter- 
prise, and Jamaica was annexed as a British base 
for the slave trade. But between Cromwell and 
William Til English naval power declined, and 
commercial intereSts were less decisive in the 
formation of foreign policy. During these years 
it was the buccaneers who defended and ex- 
tended British interests in the Caribbein, with 
the connivance of home governments. But with 
the revival of Cromwellian policies in the six- 
teen-eighties, the buccaneers became a nuisance 
to regular traders. Driven out of the Czribbean, 
the Brethren of the Coast had thirty years of pro- 
fitable activity in the Pacific, until the British navy 
followed them there too. By the seventeen- 
twenties their day was over. 

The authors describe the main buccaneering 
voyages in some detail: a surprising number of 
the Brethren kept journals. Many of the early 
buccaneers were old Cromwellian soldiers, and 
they are always theologically interesting. A 
mutiny aboard the Trinity in 1681 led not only 
to a tougher way with prisoners but also to better 
Sabbath observance. A future Archbishop was 
said to have accompanied one of the voyages— 
the Rev. Launcelot Blackburn, whose episcopal 
seraglio Horace Walpole later explained by say- 
ing ‘the jolly old Archbishop of York gained 
more hearts than souls.’ 

The authors intersperse their narrative with 
more general reflections. The literary in- 
fluence of the buccaneers, they suggest, ‘has 
been even more lasting than the economic or 
cartographical.’ Books by and about them won 
great popularity — early examples of the 
eighteenth-cent literature of roguery. Alex- 

nder Selkirk ef original Robinson Crusoe, was 
a buccaneer; and Defoe may have been the 
author of the best-selling General History of the 
Robberies and Murders of the Most Notorious 
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Pyrates (1724). Gulliver’s travels in the southerg 
seas also owed something to the buccaneers whg 
opened them up; and it was Simon Hatley, 
officer in the Duchess, who in October, 1719, 
shot the Ancient Mariner’s albatross. This ig g 
vigorous, learned, many-sided book. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Wicked Years 


The Swinburne Letters, Volumes I and II. Edited 
by Cecil Lang. (O.U.P., 84s.) 


THERE are to be six volumes of Swinburne’s 
letters—two thousand or so in all; two volumes 
have now appeared, taking the story down to 
1875, when Swinburne was thirty-eight. The 
period covered is therefore the ‘wicked,’ ‘shock. 
ing’ and ‘immoral’ period of Swinburne’s poetic 
career: the curious sequel, which we associate 
with the names of Watts-Dunton and Putney, 
lies only four years ahead. Needless to say, the 
gathering and editing of this vast mass of 
material is a tremendous labour of scholarship, 
The two volumes to hand, however, do not in- 
spire in us feelings of unmixed gratitude. The 
index lies a long, long way ahead, at the end of 
the series. The editing is capable but fussy. Swin- 
burne cannot speak of ‘the slings and arrows of 
publicity’ without a footnote directing us to the 
appropriate place in Hamlet. On the other hand, 
no coherent life-sketch of Swinburne is prefixed, 
instead the editor’s introduction is an absurd 
piece of ‘criticism’ in which he lets drop virtually 
every name in English Literature, usually in 
order to say that Swinburne wasn’t like them. 
It would, I suppose, be treason to the Spirit of 
Knowledge to ask who wants to read through 
the complete letters of Swinburne. One day the 
moment may come for a ‘revaluation’ of the last 
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major poet of the Victorian age (if we count 
Hardy as a modern), and with the renewal of a 
compelling interest in Swinburne’s poetry may 
come an increased curiosity about his life and 
opinions. At present the chief concern of readers 
will probably centre on the indecent letters, 
hitherto the hush-hush preserve of privileged 
specialists. It is pleasing to discover that Swin- 
burne has nothing to gain from the efforts of 
prudery to conceal from the unprivileged what 
he wrote. These two volumes offer ample docu- 
mentation of Swinburne’s sexual tastes, notably 
his interest in birching. They make it clear that 
neither Monckton Milnes nor that odd fish 
Simeon Solomon ‘led him into bad ways.’ What 
they do not make clear is how far Swinburne’s 
‘sex-in-the-head’ remained in the head. The prose 
background to his violent, cerebral, masturbatory 
poetry, with its odd and systematic ways of 
‘working’ words, turns out to be that of a pre- 
cociously sophisticated schoolboy indulging in 
high-spirited fancies and erotic fun. Many of 
these letters are ‘pornographic,’ no doubt, but 
they are not nasty. As so often in Swinburne, 
everything seems to be felt through literature: 
he is excited by the idea of being atheist, anti- 
nomian and sexually perverse. Whether he 
actually is any of these things seems irrelevant. 

Swinburne reacted violently against many of 
his early attitudes, but the impression one has in 
reading his work at different periods is that de- 
velopment is not a word that can be applied to 
him with any clear significance. His ways of 
feeling, his pattern of emotional habits, seem to 
have been fixed at an early stage. His enthu- 
siasms (Hugo), his hatreds (Napoleon III), have 
alike a strangely automatic quality. It is as if he 
had invented a personality to respond with extra- 


Duckworth Books’ 


a 
Image & Experience 
GRAHAM HOUGH 
An attempt to come to terms with the varied literary 
experiences of a reader in the middle years of this 
century. In it such topics as the Imagist movement 
and its doctrine, the real influence of Eliot and Pound, 
free verse, and the impact of psychoanalysis are dis- 
cussed; and there are illuminating judgments on such 
figures as George Moore, D. H. Lawrence and Joseph 
Conrad. 
“Vigorous reassertion of commonsense . . . Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘common reader,’ bullied for so long, has 
at last found at advocate.”’ The Listener. 





21s net 
An Introduction to 
Biblical Archaeology 


by G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


Dr. Ernest Wright. Parkman Professor of Divinity 
at Harvard University, has condensed for the use of 
students his major standard work Biblical Archaeology 
(published in 1956), which set forth clearly and read- 
ably with illustrations all the archaeological discoveries 
having a direct or indirect bearing on biblical inter- 
pretation. The new condensed version is not illustrated- 

The period covered is from prehistoric times down 
to the establishment of the early Christian Church in 
Rome and the Middle East. 

192 pages. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net 






ordinary mechanical force to. certain chosen 
stimuli, and to no others. He expresses many 
opinions in these letters, but they belong to a 
prescribed range of subjects: subjects on which 
it is possible for him to ‘do a Swinburne.’ It is not 
that he is ‘insincere,’ putting on an act. It is rather 
that, gifted and erudite as he is, he has not be- 
come a complete enough man for judgments of 
sincerity or insincerity to be possible. 


W. W. ROBSON 


Sweetness and Lighting 


A Life in the Theatre, By Tyrone Guthrie. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 
Theatre: The Rediscovery of Style. By Michel 
Saint-Denis. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
THE flavour of theatrical memoirs tends to be 
pungently sweet; after the tantrums, the bitching, 
the jockeying, an all-enveloping mist of forgive- 
ness and good-troupery descends. There is none 
of the plaintive honking of elder statesmen, or 
the saeva indignatio of retiring cricketers—and, 
in a mean sort of way, one feels the lack. There 
is plenty of charity in Tyrone Guthrie, but if he 
wastes little time in personal recrimination, it is 
not so much from good-troupery as. from com- 
mon sense and the ability to see other points of 
view. His account of his aimless early career is 
entertaining enough, but the real meat of the 
book starts with his engagement by the Old Vic 
in 1933. Somewhat edgy relations with Lilian 
Baylis settled eventually into a grudging admira- 
tion on both sides. When Charles Laughton 
joined the company, though, there was trouble. 
Miss Baylis distrusted him, and he despised her. 
Guthrie sensibly decided not to intervene. 
I felt sure that, in long term, each was gener- 
ous enough to appreciate the good qualities of 
a rival heavyweight; and that, in short term, 
each was shrewd enough to see that their mutual 
interest would not be served by open warfare. 
From that point the career runs confidently 
on: West End productions, Broadway, admin- 
istration. of the war-time Old Vic, opera, work 
in Europe and Australia, the triumph of Strat- 
ford, Ontario. There has never been anything 
parochial—or metropolitan—about the man. But 
there is nothing flighty either, and when he con- 
cludes by saying that he has abandoned the idea 
that the theatre has a moral aim, it is not a light 
decision. ‘We only learn from experiences which 
touch us emotionally, and so the theatre is 
educational—if we are touched by the right 
things. But God, not Guthrie, knows what those 
are. ‘I go about the world getting up plays partly 
out of vanity, partly for money, and partly out 
of habit.’ As one would expect, this is often a 
very funny story. It is also very illuminating in 
detail about his productions. ‘My direction was 
at once feeble and confused,’ he will say good- 
temperedly, and explain in concrete terms why 
certain productions flopped. This clear-headed- 
ness is the essence of the book, and it is some- 
thing rare and valuable in the theatre. 


Michel Saint-Denis’s book is a collection of 
five lectures given in America. The talk is all of 
Style and Truth; vague, bleak, academic theory, 
the opposite pole to Guthrie. Of the Old Vic 
school, which he helped to found, he writes: 

First of all we encouraged-invention and 
imagination. The school was always partly 
experimental; but to avoid conceit and extrava- 
gance we maintained that our chief practical 
purpose was wholly and above all to serve 
interpretation. . . . 

Le style, c'est homme, says M. Saint-Denis, 
suicidally. 
JOHN HOLMSTROM 
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THE MOON THROUGH A DUSTY WINDOW 


john Lodwick 


‘One of the wittiest and most original tal- 
ents of this generation . . . squarely in the 
best Lodwick tradition . . . a mixture of 
Pirandello and Eric Ambler.”’ PETER GREEN, 
Daily Telegraph. 18s, 














THE RIGHT TO AN 
ANSWER 


Anthony 
Burgess 


“Its irony, its subtlety, its 
wit outrageous and _its 
entertainment value alpha”’ 
KENNETH YOUNG, 
Dailv Telegraph. 
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JAMES REEVES 


The 
Everlasting 
Circle 


English Traditional Verse from the MSS. of 
S. Baring-Gould, H. E. D. Hammond and 
George B. Gardiner. “Contains a wealth of 
genuine poetry . . . In the profoundest sense it 
is a book about England—or about an England 
that once was.’’—BERNARD BERGONZ1I, Guardian. 

THustrated 25s. 



















JAMES HEMMING 


Problems of é 
Adolescent 
Girls 


Dr. Hemming’s study shows that many 
adolescent girls are deeply troubled by per- 
sonal problems, and bewildered by the glaring 
inconsistencies of standards within society. 
He analyses this state of affairs, and suggests 
what should be done about it. J/lustrated 18s. 


THEATRE: THE RE-DISCOVERY OF STYLE 


Michel 
Saint-Denis 


M. Saint-Denis here explores the classical 
French style in writing, designing, and acting, 
and then relates it to modern realism, con- 
sidering the need for the rediscovery of style 
in our modern theatre. 15s. 


DAME MABEL BROOKES 


St. Helena 
Story 


“a valuable addition to the literature on 
Napoleon, it is written with accuracy and a 
sense of responsibility, and makes fascinating 

ing . . . richly illustrated with rare prints.” 
H. 8. WOODHAM, Yorkshire Post. 35s. 
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Vii Putnam's story of a gypsy family 
who buy aranch in California collected 
a load of cheerful adjectives from the 
critics in America. ‘A gypsy Life with 
Father’ said the Saturday Review. Vii 
Putnam is herself a gypsy, so she 
knows what she is writing about. 15s 


The gypsy ‘patteran’ signs on the left mean, reading 
downwards: Very good people ; Something worth getting; 
You will be entertained here. 


NEITHER WAR 
wor PEACE 


Hugh Seton-Watson’s great guide book to the cold 
war is reaping a harvest of impressive reviews: ‘a brave, 
brilliant book,’ said Desmond Donelly, M.P. in The 
Observer, and The Times Literary Supplement commen- 
ded ‘the masterly sweep and thoroughness of 
the whole design’, 36s 


we FIFTH 


FRENCH REPUBLIC 





Dorothy Pickles gives the first full description of the 
Constitution of the Fifth Republic, its working and its 
political context. Needless to say, the author has much 
to say on the personality, methods and ‘style’ of General 
de Gaulle and whether the Fifth Republic can hope to 
survive him. 


15s 





ready next Thursday 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME 






Anthony Carson tells his life story— 
and what a saga thatis ! His breathtaking 
genius for misadventure is seen in full 
flower: a literary Jaques Tati is what J. 
15s 





Maclaren Ross has called him. 











I, Cincinnatus 


Invitation to’'a Beheading. By Viadimir Nabokov. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s.) 
Inquisitors. By George Andrzeyevski. 

(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 

The Magic Barrel. By Bernard Malamud. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 

Ring Delirium 123. By Gwyn Thomas. (Gol- 
lancz, 16s.) 


The 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV wrote Invitation to a Be- 
heading in Russian in 1934, when living as an 
émigré in Berlin. The fatherly hand he gave his 
son in polishing this translation, twenty-five years 
later, hasn’t concealed the fact that it was written 
by someone just beginning to erect the labyrin- 
thine literary identity which rises behind Lolita 
and Pnin, and is some way from ful! existence as 
a novel in the same chambered, _thickly- 
tessellated sense as they. All the same, it’s in- 
teresting to seek out in it traces of those Byzan- 
tine later qualities, both rich and dubious. Did 
that master-ambiguity of sick cosiness, on which 
Nabokov’s mature comedy sprouts, begin as a 
sea-change overtaking in exile the simpler comic 
force of the Russian diminutives which tumble 
over one another here? Fatty, beastie, ‘pedago- 
guette’-—already they seem faintly luminous with 
the disease which eats right through the image 
of the nymphet. Was this the first shoot of that 
theme of delicate betrayal—the genteel compunc- 
tion of the injurer which puts his resentful 
victim even further into lonely wrong—which 
reaches riotous leaf in Humbert Humbert’s dis- 
covery that his wife’s distraught lover has been 
too shy to flush the noisy toilet in his hearing? 
Already there’s the delighted excess which 
Trilling asks of genius; the triumphant sense of 
a subject being suffused and encompassed with 
inky intelligence, as by some playful academic 
cuttle-fish. 

The novel is a kind of fugue upon de Maistre: 
a parodic rebuttal of his theory that society’s 
ultimate power oVer the individual rests in the 
person of the headsman. Cincinnatus C. has been 
condemned for the social treason of opacity: he 
refuses, with the stoic fastidiousness of his 
Roman namesake, to be known. In a mad, ex- 
pressionist prison hanging over the city, his 
waltzing, red-bearded gaoler tries to wheedle him 
into docility, with the added blandishments of a 
small but nubile daughter and a remarkable 
chubby cell-mate in striped pyjamas who likes 
to show off the strength of his biceps. The 
cherubic M’sieu Pierre is of course the execu- 
tioner himself, bent on winning Cincinnatus’s 
acquiescence in the obscene ritual of social 
supremacy which they will share—‘doing chop- 
chop,’ he calls it winsomely. In scene after 
phantasmagoric scene, he and the gaoler re- 
proach Cincinnatus for his surliness, playfully 
bludgeon him with the fact of his helpless isola- 
tion. But he resists right up to the scaffold. ‘By 
myself,’ he says, resisting a hand up the red velvet 
steps, ‘by myself,’ and the grotesque charade 
collapses about him. Nabokov’s wild parable 
doesn’t quite add up as either fiction or farce, 
but it gives a clearer glimpse than the later novels 
of the core of the anarchic tragi-comedian 
behind them, grimly asserting that in all de- 
pendence lurks absurdity and shame. 

George Andrzeyevski’s The Inquisitors was pub- 
lished in Poland three years ago, and seems to 
have been greeted with the same covert delight 
as those classical and historical plays the French 
produced in occupied Paris, in which all sorts of 
subversive implications could be read below 4 
cryptically innocent surface. There’s something 
unsatisfactory, in the long run, about, the am- 
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biguity of historical fictions contrived simply to’ 
put the past to this kind of use, but you may find « 
compensating topical excitement in unravellj 
The Inquisitors’s double and treble ironies. Cops 
tainly, they’re assembled with marvellous clever. 
ness. The story of a young Spanish nobk, cope 
verted by Torquemada to acceptance of) brutafd 
and devious means for religious ends, is presentega 
at first with heavy Brechtian sarcasm. Eaghi 
mocking reference to the Church's greater gloriegs 
and the purifying civic influence of autos-da-fét 
can be read by the good Communist with pleasangt 
self-congratulation. But beneath that lie the diss 
turbing parallels, just hinted, between theb 
Renaissance church and the Communist Party, 
their doctrines of ends and of sacrifice to 4% 
metaphysical future. -A rather non-committal’ 
translation suggests that the original may havyé 
risen above topicality with a classical se 
of style. 

Bernard Malamud’s stories, The Magic Barrel, 
won the National Book Award in America last 
year, presumably for the unusual grace and’ 
spareness with which they work the slightly 
hackneyed field of New York Jewish humour, 
There are the familiar, warmly mothering ladies 
who say ‘Eat, it’s self-expression,’ and a mes? 
senger of the Lord who turns out to be a Negri 
angel named Levine: but Mr. Malamud has @# 
trick of leading his simple O. Henry anecdoteg# 
to suddenly complex, reverberant endings, fi 
liked best the story of the Macy floorwalker! 
who, on an Italian holiday, hides his Jewishness 
from a beauty in a palazzo on Maggiore, only 
to discover that her proudest ancestral possession 
is neither a Titian nor a Bellini, but a tattooed. 
number from Buchenwald. Gwyn Thomas’ 
Ring Delirium 123 manages, in the Llareggub-ish_ 
microcosm of Meadow Prospect, to cover, like! 
the legislation of Howell the Good, ‘every aspect” 
of the Welsh dilemma excepting rain and sad-" 
ness.’ His manner has grown as stylised now af 
Wodehouse, but is sustained by an inconsequefit: 
flow of verbal felicities, such as the description 
of Madame Hortense Pugh, a statuesque soprand" 
of such glacial vanity that her very trills sounded! 


like figure-skating. 
RONALD al 
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Serov’s Finest Hour P 


The Soviet Deportation of Nationalities. By! 
Robert Conquest. (Macmillan, 30s.) 4 


My left-wing friends, I generally observe, seem) 
much more ready to take a lenient view of the; 
wholesale deportation by the Soviet government; 
of seven small nationalities than of many othef; 
Communist atrocities. After all, it was during the, 
war, many of them really were disloyal to they 
Soviet regime, and so forth. (Also, as La Roche-; 
foucauld reminds us, ‘Nous avons tous assez de; 
force pour supporter les maux d’autrui.’) | hope 
they will read this book, and not dismiss it- 
unread, of course—as ‘cold war.’ For it is nothing) 
of the kind. It is a serious, scholarly and disy 
passionate study of all the available evidence 
relating to this event. At the same time, it is aff] 
attempt both to see its significance in relation (j 
Soviet nationality policy as-a whole and 
examine it as an illustration of the way in which 
a totalitarian State can silence or falsify facty 
about itself of which it is ashamed. 

Seven small nations, about a million and a 
quarter people, were herded off to remote areasy 


No doubt there were many among them whojj 


opposed the Soviet regime or co-operated with the; 
Germans during the war—millions of Russiamg 
and Ukrainians did the same. Besides, as Mf 


Khrysbchey told the Twentieth Party Congresy 
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‘not only a Marxist-Leninist, but no man of 
common sense can grasp how it is possible to 
make whole nations responsible for inimical 
activity, including women, children, old ‘people 
_, to use mass repression against them and to 
expose them to misery and suffering for the 
hostile acts of individual persons or groups of 
persons.’ And so Mr. Khrushchev, as ever 
humane ma non troppo, ‘rehabilitated’ five of the 
seven nations—omitting all mention of two of 
them, the Volga Germans and the Crimean 
Tatars, whose number formed 43 per cent. of 
the total. Colonel General Serov retains the 
decorations awarded to him for his valorous part 
in the operation, and was even accorded the 
privilege of becoming the most unwelcome visitor 
to Britain since ‘Hyena’ Haynau. How many sur- 
yived to be ‘rehabilitated’ is a matter for con- 
jecture, but readers of this book will find all the 
relevant materials carefully collected by Mr. 
Conquest, and can draw their own conclusions. 
Why the discrimination against the Volga 
Germans and the Crimean Tatars? One must not 
expect too much from the ‘social engineers.’ The 
fate of Germans—even Germans who had been 
in Russia since the time of Catherine and who 
produced Lenin’s mother, incidentally—does not 
arouse inconvenient world indignation. As for 
the much less numerous Crimean Tatars, per- 
haps Mr. Khrushchev did not wish to antagonise 
his favourite Ukrainians, who have inherited the 

Tartars’ lands. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


Kinder View 


The Second Empire. By G. P. Gooch (Long- 
mans, 30s.) 
Tue Second Empire is now a fashionable field 
for research in France, especially research in 
economic history. And Napoleon III is now 
viewed much more sympathetically than was the 
case when it was possible to attribute the 
disasters of France in 1870 to his incompetence 
and to believe that the Third Republic had 
solved the problem of giving France a permanent 
framework. 1940 showed that a Repub- 
lig. could end in even more shameful ways 
than the Second Empire and, with the coming 
of the Fifth Republic, the old optimism about 
the healing power of the Republican form of 
government seems oddly out of place. The 
doyen of English historians, Dr. Gooch, has 
turned with his astonishing industry to the 
Second Empire and has produced a book of 
great charm and great utility. It is not a model of 
systematic exposition, and it is rather a series of 
character sketches than a detailed, chronologi- 
cally arranged account of institutions or even of 
general political history. But Dr. Gooch has read 
a great deal about the Second Empire and has 
reflected a great deal on the problems of 
nineteenth-century history. Close acquaintance 
with Napoleon III has bred affection and respect. 





What King Joseph said of Napoleon I is much 
more appropriately to be said of Napoleon III. 
‘He was not so much a great as a good man.’ 
The Emperor’s genuine kindness and genuine 
desire to do good to his subjects are admirably 
brought out. So are his weaknesses, some of 
which do him credit. But more might have been 
said of his really serious role as a patron of 
learning and of science, though not of literature. 
He was in many ways a learned German prince 
of the type of the Prince Consort. Dr. Gooch 
is kind not only to the Emperor but to nearly 
everybody from Prince Napoleon to Walewski 
and, with much more justification, to Persigny. 

Sometimes he underestimates important 
figures of the regime. The Maréchal de Castellatie 


was a very intelligent soldier as well as an 
adroit courtier. And the section on the Church 
concentrates too much on dramatic figures like 
Lacordaire and Montalembert and not enough 
on the working of the Church under the Second 
Empire or on the Emperor’s desire to encourage 
a learned clergy on the German model. But all 
in all this book can be warmly recommended to 
the common reader as well as to the historical 
student. And one cannot help but salute with 
admiration a scholar who, at his great age, is 
capable of such a performance. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Guide Nouveau 


Italy. Greece. Germany Israel. Spain. Austria. 
India. Ireland. (Vista Books, 6s. each.) 
THE new kind of traveller needs a new kind of 
guide. Everybody now knows that the Parthenon 
is in Athens and that Maxim’s is in Paris, and 
how many stars each is likely to be awarded by 
Baedeker or by Michelin. Travel agents’ pamph- 
lets, tourist boards’ advertisements, travelogues 
in colour, and Sunday newspaper experts all take 






care of that. What we need to mug up on the 
aeroplane that whisks us to Rome or Ruanda- 
Urundi is something of the spirit of the place 
we are off to, a hint of what history and geo- 
graphy have made of the people we are going to 
meet. This series of admirably cheap, admirably 
written, admirably illustrated and admirably 
pocketable little books is the new kind of guide, 
exploring Austria, for instance, in terms of The 
Third Man as well as of The Merry Widow, re- 
calling Dr. Dollfuss as well as Franz Josef, Freud 
as well as Mozart, lighting upon the ski-run as 
well as upon the Ring, and not forgetting, along 
with the art and the politics, such simple econo- 
mics as how much you should tip and what it 
costs to send a postcard. All in fewer than 
200 pages and more than a hundred pictures. 
When I visited Greece.a few weeks ago I learned 
more about the Greece of today, which owes as 
much to klepht as to Clio, from the little Vista 
book I read on the aeroplane as from years of 
conventional education. The books are translated 
from the French; all are lively, provocative and, 
on the whole, politically radical—and none the 
worse for that. CYRIL RAY 
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ASSOCIATED BOOK PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
EXPORT TRADE EXPANSION 
SIR NUTCOMBE HUME’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of Associated Book 
Publishers Limited will be held on June 23 in 
London. 

The following is the circulated Statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, K.B.E., M.C.: 

For the Publishing Houses in our Group, 1959 
was a successful year. The Consolidated Profit, at 
£92,433 (as compared with £68,147 for 1958), was 
higher than for any year since 1946, the end of the 
war-time boom. Two of our three companies 
achieved substantially increased turnover; the third 
after a further year of work upon its organisation 
and integration within the Group, returned a profit 
which is a valuable source of encouragement to its 
management. Taxation absorbs £43,361, leaving 
£50,243 available for distribution. The Preference 
Dividends for 1959, amounting to £6,877, have 
already been paid, and the Directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a Dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Shares, requiring £15,803, leaving 
£27,563 to be added to the balance from 1958 
(£63,851), making a total of £91,414 to be carried 
forward in the accounts of the Company and its 
subsidiaries. 


EXPORT TURNOVER UP BY £100,000 


The additional business achieved in 1959 was done 
very largely in the export field, where the Group’s 
turnover rose by £100,000. This reflects the pattern 
of business in the British book trade as a whole, 
published statistics showing that the percentage of 
all books sold for export continues to rise year by 
year. In view of Government exhortations to export, 
this is a desirable development. But home and export 
business cannot be completely divorced, and British 
publishers must view with disquiet the relatively 
small increases in home business in recent years— 
if, indeed, having regard to higher published prices 
due to increased costs, the home turnover has in real 
terms risen at all since 1956. Analysis of our own 
Group’s varied turnover in the United Kingdom 
shows that while the demand for academic, scientific, 
educational and juvenile books appears still to be 
increasing, the market for general literature and 
books of entertainment is becoming more difficult. 
It is unlikely that the reason for this is the stronger 
appeal made by non-literary forms of entertainment, 


for the number of books lent by the Free Libraries, 
the largest category of which is fiction, continues its 
steep rise. In 1959 issues totalled 431,000,000 as com- 
pared with 397,000,000 in 1958—a fact which, com- 
bined with the decline or at least static condition of 
non-library sales, lends strong support to the plea 
recently put forward jointly by the Society of 
Authors and the Publishers AssOciation for the 
creation of a “Public Lending Right” in books 
parallel with the Performing Right in music and 
drama which already exists. 

It must be recorded with regret that during 1960 
our old friends John Wiley and Sons Inc. of New 
York, who have been represented in Great Britain 
by Chapman & Hall for over 60 years, will be with- 
drawing from us their list of scientific and technical 
books in order to found their own London House. 


THE BOOK CENTRE 


Our Associated Company, the Book Centre, which 
warehouses and distributes the books of our Group 
as well as those of some twenty-five other publishing 
houses, has taken a bold step in deciding to install 
electronic equipment, the first book distributing 
organisation in Great Britain to do so. Since its 
foundation in 1938, Book Centre has been a pioneer 
of large scale book distribution in Britain, and 
although it was originally founded simply to serve 
its publisher members, it now also offers a number 
of services to the whole book trade, booksellers as 
well as publishers: Orders Clearing (the collection 
of booksellers’ day-to-day orders and their distribu- 
tion to publishers), Parcels Clearing (the collection 
of publishers’ parcels for despatch in bulk), and 
London Deliveries (the use of the company’s fleet of 
vans for deliveries of any publisher's books to the 
London trade). Book Centre has now been invited 
to administer the Publishers’ Accounts Clearing 
House, and this will begin on July Ist. 

Looking ahead in publishing is particularly diffi- 
cult and beyond recording the fact that our Group's 
aggregate sales to date are better than last year your 
Directors cannot forecast the result in terms of profit. 
Thanks to the good team work of the Management 
and all those employed throughout the organisation 
we have been able to secure significant advantages 
from amalgamation and that process continues. 
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Incorporated in the Union of South Africa 


Race Relations in Union and Federation: 


NEED FOR RECOGNITION OF AFRICANS’ RIGHT TO PERMANENT 
HOMES IN SOUTH AFRICA’S CITIES 


Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer Reviews Effects of Political Risks on 
Anglo American Corporation’s Plans and Progress 


The following is from the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which has been 
circulated to members: 


N the 21st of March at Sharpeville, in the 
course of demonstrating against the pass laws 
69 Africans were killed and 178 were wounded 
in a clash with the police. As a result of this deplor- 
able event and widespread disturbances in other parts 
of South Africa the Government proclaimed a state 
of emergency. This situation has come about at a 
time when we are called upon to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the formation of the Union. The 
achievements of the past 50 years are certainly 
notable, but in present circumstances no thinking 
South African can look to the future without mis- 
giving, and the feeling is widespread that new 
methods and new policies are urgently needed if we 
are to build a truly united South Africa. This mood 
is by no means confined to the political position. 
The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland also 
is going through a difficult time. Here African dis- 
content is not directed primarily against discrimina- 
tory legislation but against the existence of the 
Federation as stich. In the economic sphere the high 
hopes that were entertained when the Federation was 
formed have been more than realized and all races 
have shared in the general prosperity. Politically, and 
socially also, the African population has probably 
advanced faster and further in the last six years than 
in the whole history of the country. Nevertheless, 
influenced by what has happened in quite different 
circumstances in other African territories to the 
north certain African politicians in Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia have succeeded in inducing a 
large part of the African population in these ter- 
ritories to believe, in contradiction to the plain facts, 
that Federation is an instrument of racial oppression 
and that they would be much better off without it. 
Recently the whole situation has been further com- 
plicated and race relations seriously embittered by a 
number of senseless attacks by bands of African 
hooligans on both Europeans and Africans. In one 
case these attacks resulted in the murder of a Euro- 
pean woman and the injury of her two children. 
Barbaric incidents of this sort, which fortunately are 
isolated and which are condemned by reasonable 
African opinion, must be countered by firm action, 
but it is of the utmost importance that the Europeans 
in Northern Rhodesia, and throughout the Federa- 
tion, should not allow their indignation at these 
incidents to divert them from the policy of partner- 
ship. I am confident that they will not do so. 


The Monckton Commission is faced with the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the demands of extreme African 
nationalists—who are always ready to brush aside 
the need for efficient Government and economic 
development—with the responsibility which the 


British Government must feel for maintaining law 
and order and for raising the standard of living of 
the masses in these countries which it has taken 
under its protection. 


I am glad to be able to report that, in spite of all 





these difficulties, operations at all the mines we 
administer have proceeded normally. 

The consolidated profit after tax, of the Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries, allowing for minority 
interests, amounted to £7,730,864 compared with 
£7,181,537 in 1958 and £5,254,540 in the previous 
year, and was again a record. This satisfactory 
improvement is due to a substantial increase in in- 
come from investments. This, in turn, reflects the 
record profit levels achieved by the gold and uranium 
mining industry and by the diamond industry and 
also the considerable improvement over the previous 
year in the profits of the copper mining industry of 
Northern Rhodesia. It was considered by your Board 
that the increase in profits justified an increase of Is. 
per share in the ordinary dividend. 

Political Risks 

Last year was therefore a particularly successful 
one for our Corporation, and if it were not for the 
difficult political situation, the way ahead would be 
clear for a continuation of the rapid expansion and 
development of recent years. The disturbances in the 
Union have gravely affected us in their immediate 
effects and we are, ef course, also deeply concerned 
about their ultimate outcome. We have always 
looked to London, and to a lesser extent to the other 
capital -markets. of Europe and to America, for a 
substantial proportion of the finances required for 
the South African and Rhodesian development for 
which we are responsible The recent disturbances 
have affected these markets to a degree which is not 
generally appreciated in South Africa. Not only have 
they caused investors to fear for the safety of their 
holdings, they have evoked a wave of moral indigna- 
tion against the present South African racial policy. 

Moreover, the referendum on the republican issue 
overhangs the market, which is particularly affected 
by the possibility that if South Africa were to become 
a republic it might for one reason or another, cease 
to be a member of the Commonwealth. The conse- 
quences for our group are obviously serious. We 
think it is reasonable to expect that if conditions in 
the country remain quiet the share market will grad- 
ually improve, but, in my opinion, it would not be 
prudent for us to count on being able to raise 
sufficient money for a considerable time from the 
public, either here or overseas, for our new ventures 
on terms that we would regard as satisfactory. We 
will, therefore, have to rely to a greater extent than 
we would normally think desirable on the internal 
financial resources of our group. These are, fortu- 
nately, substantial, and provided we follow a con- 
servative policy, there need not be for financial 
reasons, any serious slowing down in the tempo of 
our new development. It is not, however, only in 
regard to the in-flow of capital that the adverse 
effects of Sharpeville and its aftermath are felt. For 
many new enterprises it is essential for a group such 
as ours to tie up with leading companies overseas, 
who are able to provide the essential technical and 
commercial “know-how”. In no fewer than four 

ces—one envisaging only the introduction of 


capital from overseas, and the other three the in- 





vestment of overseas capital and the provision of 

expert knowledge—large scale projects which we had 

under active consideration have had to be put into 

cold storage for the time being, because our overseas 

associates are not willing to proceed until the politi- 

cal situation in the Union is clearer. In spite of al 

these difficulties, our confidence in South Africa is 

unshaken and we are determined to continue to play 

our full part in the economic development of thé) 
country. We shall do this not only in our own direct, 
interests, but in order to help to create that back-, 
ground of rising standards of living, which is essential, 
in order to give South Africa a fair chance of dealing 

effectively with her social and racial problems. In the, 
long run, however, prosperity in South Africa must, 
depend on a general restoration of confidence. Great , 
emphasis has rightly been placed on the need to re- 

store law and order. It is, however, only a prelimin-. 
ary. Even a long period of quiescence will not suffice,, 
unless, at the same time, it appears that successful, 
steps have been taken to regain the goodwill of the 

African population. Of course, not all the Africans, 
are disaffected, and many people have argued that, 
the disturbances were due merely to agitators and, 
intimidators. There is no doubt that agitators have, 
been busy and that there has been serious intimida-,, 
tion of law-abiding Africans by the extremists. 
Equally, however, there can be no doubt that there. 
is deep discontent among the African population in, 
the urban areas. That is why the agitators have been, 
so successful. Law and order have been restored,, 
but only at the expense of far-reaching interference 

with the liberties of the population, black and white 
alike. 

Many people in South Africa are convinced that 
no changes in government policy or European 
attitudes short of complete surrender to the full 
demands of the extreme African nationalists would 
suffice to secure African goodwill. To this one can 
only retort that you never know till you try. Cer 
tainly South Africa’s reputation overseas, and rela- 
tions with the rest of the Commonwealth and the 
Western democracies in general, would be very dif- 
ferent if they could be persuaded that a genuine and 
determined effort was being made to remove all the 
reasonable causes of discontent which have provided 
the background to the activities of extremists and 
agitators. The difficulty of dealing with an explosive, 
internal situation is vastly increased if the world 
outside is convinced that genuine grievances exist 
and that no serious effort is being made to remove 
them. Only this month that great American, Mf, 
Adlai Stevenson, made this important statement: 

“Racialism is hateful whether it is black or white. 
America however, can use its influence to advocate, 
African patience and restraint only if there is a clear 
prospect ahead for African advance. Where this is 
lacking—as in the Union of South Africa—the 
extremists will gain increasing influence.” 

Such a statement from such a source should give 
all South Africans much to think about. 

The immediate cause of the present crisis was 
African protests against the pass laws, and it is clear 

a; ono» (Continued on opposite page) 
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BAROMETER TAPPING AT THE TREASURY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuat are the chances of more 

restrictive action being taken by 
- the Treasury? I can imagine Mr. 
Amory tapping his economic 
barometers each morning and 
trying to make up his mind. 
These barometers are something 
very special to the Treasury, be- 
ing seasonally adjusted, and this 
is how Mr. Amory has been 
reading them, according to his 
latest Bulletin. Industrial production—rising but 
not so fast (up 2 per cent. on the last quarter of 
1959). Retail sales—rising (up 1 per cent). Un- 
employment—falling: unfilled vacancies—rising 
(341,000 are out of work and nearly as many- 
327,000—are wanted. This is most unseasonal 
and inflationary). Exports—rising (up 2 per cent. 
in the February-April period): imports—rising 
(up 24 per cent.), but not so sharply as in the 





previous three months (when the rise was 7} per 
cent.). The Chancellor tapped the last two baro- 
meters again for the recent meeting of the 
National Production Advisory Council and said 
that he was not yet satisfied that there was a 
reasonable balance between the two. It was no 
good, he said, so doading the industrial system 
with home demands that new export orders could 
not be taken except with long and unacceptable 
delivery dates. This seemed to suggest that more 
measures of restraint were coming. 

The National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research makes light of the Chancellor’s fears 
in its last (May) bulletin. Imports, it says, can 
hardly go on rising as fast as they have done in 
the last six months. If they did, it would mean 
a quite unprecedented build-up of stocks of 
imported materials which there is no reason to 
expect. Exports should continue to rise—over the 
year they think by about 7 per cent.—seeing that 
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that this legislation, together with the laws governing 
the sale of liquor to Africans and the unsympathetic 
manner in which they are sometimes administered, 
are major causes of inter-racial friction. In the case 
of the liquor laws the necessary changes could 
probably be made without too much difficulty, and 
it is satisfactory to see that the Government intend 
to tackle this problem. but when we come to the 
pass laws, the matter, as is so often the case in 
Africa, is far from simple Some provisions covered 
by these laws are necessary for good government 
and aré very much in the interests of the Africans 
themselves. It is essential-to begin with, that there 
should be an effective means of personal identifica- 
tion, and this, with a people of whom the majority 
are still comparatively primitive, and in the absence 
of the necessary statistics which are taken for granted 
in a fully developed country, is not an easy matter. 
In addition. since South Africa does not possess 
either an efficient system of voluntary labour bureaux 
or (a much more difficult matter) an educated 
African force to take advantage of such a system, it 
is not necessarily wrong or against the Africans’ own 
interests that for an interim period anyhow, adminis- 
trative machinery should be maintained by the 
Government to direct Africans seeking employment 
to the areas where jobs and proper housing are 
available to them. There are, however. certain aspects 
of ‘the pass laws so intolerable to the urban Africans 
that everything connected with the whole system is 
included by them in the same condemnation. And 
what they resent most of all is the provision that 
the failure by an African to produce his pass to a 
policeman immediately on demand is in itself a 
crime punishable by a fine or imprisonment. The 
other features of the pass laws which do most 
damage to race relations flow from the pretence that 
permeates all the legislation dealing with the urban 
African that he is not a permanent resident where 
he lives, but merely a temporary visitor with his real 
home in quite a different part of the country. There 
was a time when it might have been reasonable to 
regard the bulk of the Africans in the urban areas 
in this light. But that time is long past and today. 
while large numbers of tribal Africans still come to 
work in the urban areas, there is a very large and 
Increasing African population in the towns whose 
connection with their original tribal homes has 
almost or entirely ceased to exist. Moreover, these 
urban Africans are absolutely indispensable to the 
industrial life of the country. Nevertheless, they are 
treated as though they were migrants, and the pass 
laws and other legislation operate to prevent their 
obtaining the right of permanent occupation of the 
only homes they have. If they lose their’ jobs and 


do not find another one within a short period, they 
may be uprooted and forced to go to quite a different 
part of the country. In this way, families are broken 
up and the urban African is denied that sense of 
permanence and security which is one of the prime 
needs of all human beings. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the sense of frustration these features of African 
urban life cause, particularly amongst the growing 
number of intelligent and educated men who hold 
responsible positions. And it is these people who 
are the moulders of African thought and the effective 
leaders of their people. 


Grounds for Optimism 

It seems to me that what, in the first place. is 
required, in order to improve race relations, is that 
white South Africa should fairly and squarely face 
the fact that whatever may be. done to build up the 
economy of the reserves. so as to enable them to 
carry as large a population as possible (and I hope 
that every effort will be made to this end), there will 
necessarily remain millions of Africans in and around 
the European cities who have their permanent homes 
there and belong to those urban communities just 
as much as the Europeans themselves. Once that fact 
is grasped and the consequences that flow from it 
worked out and acted upon, we shall, I believe, have 
gone a long way to remove the sense of frustration 
which lies behind the present crisis. It would be idle 
to pretend that Southern Africa is not subject to 
serious political risks. But there are very few parts 
of the world where there are not serious political 
risks of one kind or another. And in Southern Africa, 
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orders in hand rose appreciably in the first quar- 
ter, especially in the engineering and electrical 
industries which account for nearly half the total 
volume of exports. These forecasts of the 
National Institute experts tend to be more light- 
hearted than those of the Treasury experts, who 
might lose their jobs if they were wrong, but they 
are a very useful antidote to Mr. Amory’s tradi- 
tional caution. 

The key barometers which will finally make the 
Chancellor decide what action to take are labelled 
‘Price Level—Don’t Tap’ and ‘Balance of Pay- 
ments—Tap for Reserves.’ As for the first, the 
NIESR actually seems to be more alarmist than 
Mr. Amory. There is nothing to fear, it seems, 
from the side of import prices but from the 
actions of trade unionists and industrialists. The 
NIESR believes that the reduction of working 
hours in the engineering industry will raise the 
wage bill by 44 per cent. to 5 per cent. In some 
industries (e.g. chemicals) there will be compen- 
satory rises in productivity, but on the whole the 
national bill for wages and salaries will go up 
quite rapidly—perhaps by 6 per cent. by the end 


in spite of all the problems and difficulties, there are 
solid grounds for optimism. The Union and Southern 
Rhodesia are multi-racial countries with a compara- 
tively large European population. Europeans are in 
a minority as compared with the Africans but are 
certainly not a small and helpless minority to be 
swept aside or tolerated as the African majority may 
decide. In Northern Rhodesia the European popula- 
tion is smaller both absolutely and in relation to 
the Africans. The Europeans, however, occupy a key 
position in the copper mining industry which is the 
most important industry in any of the territories that 
make up the Federation, and on which the economy 
of the Federation in a large measure depends. With- 
out the Europeans, that industry would come to a 
standstill, Nyasaland has only a very small European 
population and must be regarded as almost entirely 
an African country. Nevertheless, it depends for its 
economic welfare on very close links with Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, and to a lesser extent with 
the Union. In all these territories the time has passed, 
if it ever existed, when Europeans could afford to 
ignore the interests and feelings of the Africans. But 
that does not mean that the Africans are, or will be, 
able to get along without the Europeans. In all the 
four territories with which we are concerned, condi- 
tions differ and the constitutional forms which apply 
to one will not necessarily be appropriate for the 
others. Nevertheless throughout this vast area. the 
safety and welfare of all the races who inhabit it are 
inextricably tied together. Eventually they will be 
forced to work together, and the sooner this is 
accepted the better for all concerned. 





ment of Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen. 
per Ib. (21-77d.). 


(30%). a 


London, E.C.3. 





THE LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
& PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report and Accounts for 1959 together with circulated state- 
Crops and Prices : Output 18,398,047 Ib. (17,282,072 Ib.). Average net sale price 28-53d. 
Profits and Dividends : Profits after tax £668,044 (£381,031). Dividends for year 50°. 


Estates : Reported to be in first rate condition. 1,597 acres replanted/new planted with 
rubber and 200 acres with oil palms. Programme for 1960 approximately 2,000 acres. 


Current Financial Year: Absorption of Oriental Rubber and Lanadron Rubber in 
hand. Group output expected to reach 28 million Ib. rubber, 1,300 tons palm oil. 


52nd Annual General Meeting: 11.30 a.m. on 20th June at 19, Fenchurch Street, 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 


HIGHER GROUP PROFIT 


Tue eleventh Annual General Meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be held on 
June 21 at 37, Dover Street, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the Statement 
by Mr. L. B. Robinson, the chairman, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1959: 


The voluntary restrictions on the sales of lead 
and zinc metal and concentrates by world producers 
during the last seven months of the year and the 
effect of the import quota imposed by the United 
States on these products throughout the year made 
1959 an anxious year. The average London Metal 
Exchange price for prompt delivery of lead during 
1959 was only £70 15s. 7d. compared with £72 16s. 
for 1958, but, fortunately, this was more than com- 
pensated by the increase in the zinc price from 
£65 18s. 1d. for 1958 to £82 4s. 8d. in 1959. We 
benefited considerably from the progress in the 
modernisation and increased capacity of our smelt- 
ing plant and also from licensing the Imperial Smelt- 
ing process to other smelters. We can also report 
greater efficiencies at the mine at Broken Hill and 
at our other works. Due to these factors we are able 
to show considerably increased profits for 1959. 


The Group profit before mining royalty and taxa- 
tion amounted to £3,969,759, an increase of 
£1,241,568. 


The Zine Corporation, Limited showed an im- 
proved profit due partly to the rise in the zinc price 
more than compensating for the decrease in the 
tonnage of lead and zinc concentrates sold during 
the year and partly to a further increase in efficiency 
at the mine resulting in an appreciably lower cost 
per ton of ore treated. Consolidated Zinc Proprietary 
Limited again showed a steady increase in profits 
spread fairly evenly over the various activities in 
Australia. Titanium & Zirconium Industries Pty. Ltd. 
continued to deliver rutile and zircon at favourable 
prices arranged under contracts entered into im 
earlier years. 


In the United Kingdom the profits from zinc 
smelting and sulphuric acid showed a substantial im- 
provement over the previous year due mainly to the 
improved performance of the vertical retorts and 
particularly of the Imperial Smelting process plant 
at Avonmouth. 


Mining royalty on the profits of The Zinc Cor- 
poration’s mine amounted to £70,166, compared 
with £12,109 for 1958, and Australian taxation at 
£521,922 compared with £306,490 for 1958. 


United Kingdom taxation amounted to £687,893 
compared with £762,513 for 1958. The consolidated 
met profit for the year at £2,663,267 shows an in- 
crease of £1,045,391 compared with 1958. 


Transfers of £1,230,000 have been made to re- 
serves, compared with £900,000 for 1958. 


The directors recommend a dividend of 2s. 9d. 
per share, giving a total distribution of 4s. per share, 
compared with 3s. for 1958. The balance carried 
forward amounted to £1,090,254, an increase of 
£5,099. 


The Group’s capital reserves have increased by 
£1,993,236, due almost entirely to the premium of 
28s. per share on the rights issue of shares last year. 

Capital expenditure by the Group during 1959 
amounted to £3,563,608 and capital expenditure com- 
mitments at the end of 1959 amounted to £7,134,000. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows a cash posi- 


= of £8,083,835 compared with £6,002,869 in 
1958. 








of the year. Reports that the industrialists have 
been raising’ prices since the wage round have 
been confirmed to some extent, they say, by the 
indices of April wholesale prices. So they expect 
retail prices to rise a point or two, unless food 
prices go on falling, and break the long spell of 
stability. Is this why Mr. Amory wants to retire? 


As for the balance of payments, the NIESR 
believes, on the assumption that from now on the 
rise in imports will slow down more than the rise 
in exports, that the position will improve -after 
two bad quarters and that for 1960 as a whole 
the surplus will remain around £145 million. With 
the oil companies cutting back their capital 
spending, private investment abroad should be 
less this year but government lending will be 
larger, so that on balance we will probably have 
another deficit on capital account. Last year the 
reserves were cushioned against the effect of the 
deficit because sterling countries ran up their 
sterling balances here by £184 million, but this 
is unlikely to be repeated. The barometer may 
therefore point, after some tapping, to a fall in 
the reserves. The May figures (to be announced 
as we go to press) may be a test. 


It looks as if Mr. Amory will, before long, take 
more restrictive or protective action, but what? 
If he is wise he will go to the root of the trouble, 
which is the motor industry. The import bill is 
now being swollen, as the NIESR points out, not 
only by imports of sheet steel but by imports of 
small cars. (In the heart of the country I see my 
local garage selling Dauphine cars like hot cakes 
to people who are tired of waiting for the British.) 
Hire-purchase restraints are not enough: it will 
have to be higher purchase taxes for the time 
being. (Import quotas are out of the question— 
unless we want to declare war on the Common 
Market Six.) If the Chancellor were to announce 
that the higher purchase tax would stay on only 
until the new capacity of the motor industry 
comes into production the effect on home sales 
—and the import bill—would be immediate. 


But what the Chancellor must not do is to try 
to restrict home sales by dearer money. It would 
not have the desired effect: it would have many 
undesirable effects—some of them inflationary. 
Take housing, for example. The Treasury has just 
reviewed in Economic Trends the first four years 
of the new index of retail prices. The chart of 
the various groups making up the index shows 
that housing, which accounts for 8.7 per cent. 
of the total weight, is the only group with a 
dangerous rising trend. This was not due to de- 
control—council houses were not subject to the 
Rent Restriction Acts—but to the rising rate of 
interest. An extra 1 per cent. on a four-bedroom 
house is equivalent to another 10s. in the weekly 
rent. There is not the slightest reason why Mr. 
Amory should not insulate public investment in 
housing against the rise in the market rate of 
interest. All he has to do is to bring local council 
borrowing for houses back into the Local Loans 
Fund and apply a special rate of interest. There 
would be no harm in this veiled subsidy, provided 
he has absolute control over the amount of 
housing to be undertaken. I have so far preached 
this doctrine to deaf ears, but could not Mr. 
Amory, before he leaves the Treasury, listen to 
the voice of reason? 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


4 bos argument as to whether the market rally 
is due to smali private or to large institutional 
buying is not very helpful. The rally is the thing. 
The insurance companies have their hands fulj 
taking up the new issues—there are plenty more 
in the pipe-line, not to mention £40 million for 
RICHARD THOMAS AND BALDWINS—and this alone 
is a factor which makes for market steadiness, 
What should sustain the interest in equity shares 
is the continued rise in company profits and the 
proportionately larger rise in company dividends, 
Company reports have been showing profit gains 
since the second quarter of 1959. According to 
the Financial Times the rise in company profits 


in the first quarter of 1960 was 8.1 per cent. and | 


in April 18.7 per cent. For the quarter the in- 
crease in dividends was 29 per cent., or 21 per 
cent. allowing for the 1959 reduction in income 
tax. I see that Professor Victor Morgan, writing 
for a firm of stockbrokers, estimates that divi- 
dends will continue to show a rise of 20 per cent, 
to 25 per cent. for the rest of the year. As the 
Financial Times index of industrial shares is now 
returning an average yield of 4.2 per cent., this 
means that a purchase today would bring a divi- 
dend yield of a little over 5 per cent. in a year’s 
time—if the Professor is right. 


New Shares 

In these sensitive and thin markets it is gener- 
ally safe to buy the ‘rights’ issues of good com- 
panies, for the raising of capital has generally 
brought the price of the old shares down substan- 
tially. I have previously recommended TUBE IN- 
VESTMENTS and UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST, which 
have already recovered appreciably from their 
low points. I would now refer to METAL INDUS- 
TRIES, which is making an issue of nearly I} 
million shares at 54s. a share in the ratio of one 
for every four. The old shares have come back 
to 64s. 6d. from a high point of 72s. 6d. this 
year, and at this level they return a yield of 
4.6 per cent. (on dividends of 15 per cent) 
and nearly 8 per cent. on earnings. The new 
shares are currently quoted at a premium of 
10s. 6d. Apart from its shipbreaking and scrap re 
covery business, which must now be flourishing, 
Metal Industries manufactures hydraulic pumps 
and hydraulic control systems and is now heavily 
interested in the electronics industry through the 
acquisition of Avo and Lancashire Dynamo. It is 
not easy to obtain an interest in the electronic 
industry on so reasonable a yield basis. 


Canadian Paper Shares 
The financial authorities in Canada are at last 












BINDING THE SPECTATOR 
AT HOME 


WIRETYPE BINDERS for binding the Spectator 
at home are still available. Each binder will hold 
twenty-six copies. 
@ The BINDERS are specially designed for 
filing consecutive issues of the Spectator. 
Fully bound, they have the appearance 
of permanent bindi 
@ Single copies can be added or removed 
with great ease. 
@ The BINDERS open absolutely flat thus 
permitting all matter to be read at sight. 
Readers who wish to order a Binder are requested 
to send 17s. 6d. to 
The Sales Manager, 
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taking sensible action to wipe out the premium 
on their dollar which has been discouraging the 
export trade and encouraging excess borrowing 
abroad. Last year the Canadian dollar stood at 
an average premium of 4.3 per cent. over the 
American dollar and in the first quarter it had 
risen’ to over 5 per cent. It is now down to 1} per 
cent. One of the worst sufferers from this 
exchange folly was the paper industry. In 1955 
the Canadian newsprint companies decided to in- 
crease their capacities by about 25 per cent.— 
some companies even by 100 per cent.—and this 
was completed by 1958 when the exchange 
premium was near its peak. To make matters 
worse the demand for Canadian newsprint fell 
away at the same time and the operating ratios 
of the companies dropped to about 85 per cent. 
of the new capacity. Earnings fell off sharply. 
Last year there was some recovery and this year 
American consumption, which takes 80 per cent. 
of the Canadian outpui, has increased by just 
over 11 per cent. Now that the trend of sales and 
of the Canadian exchange are working in the 
same direction the outlook for the Canadian 
newsprint companies is very much brighter. | 
favour ABITIBI, Which is likely to show the biggest 


“rise in profits this year. In 1958 it earned $2.19 


per share and in 1959 $2.72. This year it is 
expected to earn $3.32—an increase of 22 per 
cent. At $75 London the shares return a dividend 
yield of 4.2 per cent., which, after double taxation 
relief, becomes 5.8 per cent. to a British investor. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HERE has been a welcome increase in the 

dividend declared by C. C. Wakefield, from 
224 per cent.-to 274 per cent. It is also proposed 
to make a scrip issue of one for two. Net profits 
for 1959 were £1,834,813 against £1,467,035; this 
is a very Satisfactory result having regard to the 
keen competition which the company has to face. 
Their product, Castrol Oil, is very well known 
and widely distributed, and the directors now 
propose to change the name of the company to 
Castrol. Since the announcement of the dividend, 
the 10s. ordinary shares have improved to 59s., 
at which price they yield 4.8 per cent. The divi- 
dend is covered 24 times by earnings. 

Mr. Frank Fox, the chairman of F. Francis 
and Sons, again reports an excellent year’s trad- 
ing. Group profits, before tax, for 1959 were 
£443,146 against £292,796, and included eight 
months’ profits from Hartley and Sugden Limited, 
and a full year’s profits from Glasgow Engineers 
Limited. The company also owns Keighley Lifts 
Limited and Sagar-Richards Limited. The chair- 
man advises that the various companies that are 
manufacturing bottle closures are now being con- 
solidated into one firm, RDM Closures, which 
has, with its subsidiary in South Africa, made a 
useful contribution to profits. It is worth noting 
that sales for the first quarter of the current year 
have improved by 31 per cent. and it would there- 
fore seem the company is going to enjoy another 
good year. The 5s. ordinary shares at 23s. 6d., on 
a dividend of 23 per cent., yield just on 5 per cent. 








Every subsidiary company of A. J. Wait | 
(Holdings) Ltd. has contributed to the profits of | 


the group for the year ending February 29, 1969, 
advises the chairman, Mr. H. A. Crowe. This 
company of builders and civil engineers also con- 
trols S.C. Williams and Company, blind and cur- 
tain manufacturers, Wren Craft, furniture manu- 
facturers, a property investment company, a 
timber merchant's and a company of insurance 
brokers, known as Practical Finance. Recently 
the preference shares were converted into ordin- 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


MR. K. S. PEACOCK’S REVIEW 


Tue Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, will be held on June 
23 at Birmingham. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman and managing director, 
Mr. K. S. Peacock, for the 52 weeks ended January 
2, 1960. 

The decision of the electorate at the last General 
Election was received by your Board. with untold 
relief as it removed the depressing prospect of re- 
nationalisation of the Group’s steel interests and of 
having again to submit to disorganisation of our 
affairs and unnecessary interference with our daily 
activities and efficiency. It is to be hoped that out of 
the present thinking of the Labour Party on the 
subject of nationalisation will come the realisation 
in good time that very few doctrinaire policies 
operate satisfactorily in practice. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT 


Last year | referred to the operation of the Restric- 
| tive Trade Practices Act, 1956, and my feelings on 


this subject remain unaltered. The provisions of the 
Act discriminate most unfairly against the manufac- 
turer and the judgements given so far make it 
abundantly clear that it is virtually impossible for 
any Association, however impartially operated, to 
make representations: to the Court which can be 
effective. As I said last year, a number of Associa- 
tions were formed on the recommendations of the 
Government of the day in the early 1930's after 
detailed investigation by the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee and I question if it is now wise to destroy 
by legislation the foundations on which these Asso- 
ciations have been built. When we criticise the policy 
of the Labour Party on nationalisation. it should be 
remembered that this Act could also be considered as 
originating from doctrinaire views. | am therefore 
hopeful that a more commonsense view will prevail 
and reasonable amendments to the Act will be made 
which will enable it to be operated on a basis fair 
to everyone including the manvwfacturer. This is 
certainly not the case at present. 


TRADING CONDITIONS IN 1959 


Group turnover with outside customers increased 
from £208,996,000 in 1958 to £220,807,000 in 1959. 
The increase of £12 millions was achieved in spite 
of reductions in certain iron and steel prices in the 
United Kingdom and the highly. competitive condi- 
tions existing in the early part of the year, particu- 
larly in the engineering companies in the United 
Kingdom. 

In my Statement last year, when referring to these 
difficult trading conditions which had persisted from 
the -latter part of 1958. I warned Stockholders that 
it then seemed possible that the trading results of 
1959 would not equal those of 1958 unless there 
was some marked improvement in general conditions. 
There were at that time indications of improvement 
in demand which rapidly increased in most of our 
companies with the result that the final outcome for 
the year 1959 has been reasonably satisfactory. 

The surplus on trading increased by £1,715,000 
to £25,831,899. after charging £1,114,000 more for 
depreciation, and the total profit after taxation was 
up by £2,132.000 to £13.414.174. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Your Board have decided that Stockholders should 
have some immediate benefit from these improve- 
ments in profit and accordingly recommend a final 
dividend for 1959 of 10%, to give a total for the 
year of 15% compared with 13% for 1958. Your 
Board, however. are-of the opinion that they must 


maintain the policy of large retentions of profit in 
order to finance the continuing expansion of the 
Group and in particular the massive schemes of 
capital expenditure on which our success so largely 
depends. 


EXPANSION OF STEEL OUTPUT 


In a steel works such schemes take a considerable 
length of time to bring to fruition and it is therefore 
necessary from time to time to investigate the prob- 
able long-term trend of demand for steel products. 
The British Iron & Steel Federation, in conjunction 
with the Iron & Steel Board, have been engaged in 
this exercise for as far ahead as 1965 in regard to 
the products coming under their responsibility. We 
have made a similar survey for our own steel works, 
whose ownership by the Group we consider vital. 
From this it is clear that, to take care of the likely 
future demands by our engineering companies on 
the Group steel works and to replace certain out- 
side supplies, expansion of output at the steel works 
is required on a long-term basis. This matter has 
received a great deal of consideration and we feel 
it necessary to go forward with alterations and ex- 
pansions at our three steel works at an approximate 
cost of £20,000,000. Although your Board have 
approved these proposals in principle, some varia- 
tions may take place in these schemes from time 
to time. The expenditure will be spread over the 
next five years, but it is expected that the heaviest 
amounts will fall in the years 1960, 1961 and 1962. 
Out of the total cost of these schemes only £2,225,000 
is included in the total figure of £18,600,000 ex 
penditure outstanding at 2nd January, 1960. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Apart from this steel works expenditure the Board 
are likely during 1960 to sanction substantial sums 
in regard to developments at other Group works. 
much of it in relation to expansion of the motor in- 
dustry which from the nature of our business we 
must of course. support. 

It is therefore the Board’s view that the annual 
rate of capital expenditure is unlikely, during at least 
the next three years, to fall below the level of about 
£18,000,000 which applied during 1958 and 1959. 
Actual figures are as follows: 

Expenditure Expenditure 


in 1958 in 1959 
U.K. Companies: £ £ 
Steel 7,893,000 7,852,000 
Other 6,105,000 5,265,000 
Overseas Companies 3,624,000 4,967,000 


Total £17,622,000 £18,084,000 


PRESENT TRADING CONDITIONS 
ACTIVITY—PROFITS—PRICES 


Present trading conditions are good and the out- 
look for the future is promising, with almost all 
sections of the Group heavily occupied with sub- 
stantial order books. It must however be realised 
that it is only the high rate of activity in the 
engineering works that enables them to operate at 
a reasonable rate of profit, as the improvements in 
operating . efficiency which have been secured in 
almost every one of our works by our large pro- 
grammes of capital expenditure have been absorbed 
by continuous increases in national wage rates which 
in their turn inflate many other items of cost over 
which we have little or no control. "We have made 
strenuous efforts to keep down prices of our finished 
products but some increases can.mo longer be 
avoided. 
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ary shares so that there is now only one class of 
capital, namely £357,35C of Is. ordinary shares. 
The net trading profit after tax has increased 
from £53,472 to £73,339. There is a revenue 
reserve of £117,130, and a capital reserve of 
£180,228. The illustrated report shows some of 
the recently acquired blocks of shops and flats, 
to which type of investment the company pro- 


poses to add as and when opportunity occurs. | 


The chairman is confident that ithe group. under 
the managing directorship of Mr. Arthur Wait, 
will continue to go forward. The Is shares, which 
are to receive a dividend of 174 per cent.. at 3s. 
yield 6.5 per cent. 

Witan Investment Co. Ltd. has recently pur- 
sued an investment policy designed to improve 
the quality of its investments and tc reduce them 
in number. In the last two years the number of 
investments held has been reduced from 828 to 
573—this policy has undoubtedly borne fruit as 
the net revenue for the year ended April 15, 1960, 
has increased by £64,808 to £382,120, and the 
dividend has been increased by 14 per cent. to 12 
per cent. Ordinary stocks and shares now account 
for 98 per cent. of the company’s holdings, of 
which 63.9 per. cent are in the UK. Over 
£12,000,000 of: their securities, out of a total of 
£184 million, are quoted on the Stock Exchanges 
in Great Britain. The company owns a hotel in 
Algeciras, which, the chairman advises, continues 
to prosper and he looks forward to being able 
to improve the company’s portfolio and its 
_ income. Fhe £1 ordinary shares at 67s. 6d. yield 
_ 3.6 per cent. 


‘ COMPANY MEETING 


PEACHEY PROPERTY 
CORPORATION 


GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT IN 
TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 











In his statement circulated to shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts, Mr. C, W. Hutley, F.C.LS., 
A.A.L.P.A. (Chairman and Joint Managing Direc- 
tor) said that whilst the results as such could only 
be described as fair, the Board were extremely 
gratified with them since it was felt that they repre- 
sented an extremely fine achievement in view of the 
difficulties encountered in the transitional period 
caused by the change of policy. 

He added: Shareholders have been given in the 
comprehensive Interim Report sent to them last 
January full information concerning these difficul- 
ties and also the future prospects of your Company. 
In that Report it was stated that, subject to all the 
reservations and assumptions made therein, by June 
1961 the net income of the Group would be running 
at a rate of £1,100,000 per annum, subject to taxa- 
tion, the servicing of the debenture stock, mortgages 
and loans and before providing for preference 
dividend and minority interests. Your Board has 
great pleasure in informing shareholders that this 
estimated rate of income has not only been achieved 
one year earlier than anticipated, but will in fact be 
running slightly in excess of that figure by June, 
1960. 

I would, however, reiterate that some of the diffi- 
culties and losses of income due to the changeover 
in policy will still be felt and reflected in the results 
for the current year to June, 1960. 

Your Board is continuing with its policy of ex- 
pansion and new purchases will be made as and 
when opportunities arise. 

Your Board is giving absolute priority to the 
question of re-financing the entire Group and when 
this is achieved it is felt that a direct result would 
be to improve even further the net income out of 
the Group’s existing holdings. 

Finally, I, am of the opinion that your Company 
is in an extremely strong position and if re-financing 
can be accomplished in the near future, then all will 
de set for a really large expansion programme. 








Roundabout 
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By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘I ADVISE all women to 
make their husbands take 
up orchids. Then they 
will always know where 
to find them: in the 
greenhouse.’ These were 
the words of a Malayan 
doctor at the Chelsea 
Flower Show who had 
flown himself and his 
orchids all the way to 
England to display them 
and to attend the World 
Orchid Conference that has been going on all 
this week. Though he is Malayan, his. words re- 
flect a very British attitude towards flowers and 
women; it is hardly surprising that Britain is 
the great centre of world orchid-growing. 

It is well known that an Englishman would 
rather call a rose after a woman than give her 
one to wear; but the orchid people have guarded 
against even this feminine iatrusion: orchids may 
not be named after people, and so have names 
like Odontoglossum and Cyrpipedium. The 
general reputation of orchids rests on their last- 
ing qualities—an orchid will last days on the 
bosom, but weeks in a vase (the Municipality of 
Liverpool has actually cut its civic decoration 
bill by using orchids in the buildings and on the 
Lady Mayoress). But they are known to be 
expensive; chiefly because of the amount of heat 
required to grow them. The cheapest and most 
doubtful root costs half a guinea, most cost very 
much more. 

But for orchid fanatics, they have a different 
appeal: an orchid is supposed to be the most ad- 
vanced flower there is, botanically; in the hun- 
dred years or so since they have been artificially 
cultivated, 16,000 varieties have been established; 
they have pedigrees and named parents like dogs. 
At the Flower Show there were orchids that looked 
like tulips and orchids that looked like frogs 
and some looked like their growers; there were 
small scrubby ones from Kenya and red twigs 
of orchids that grow wild in the Malayan jungle. 
One rare specimen was proudly exhibited with 
the aid of a magnifying glass; the ugliest ones 
measured nine frightful inches across. 

At the Flower Show, growing orchids was dis- 
cussed, but at the Orchid Conference the ques- 
tion of selling them comes in too. British orchid- 
growers are saddened by the influx of cheaper 
Australian orchids, especially in the autumn. Not 
unduly, since they in any case sell roots to the 
Australians; but they are helping to work up a 
Buy More Orchids campaign with the help of 
the Plant and Flower Council. 

The appeal will have to be mainly, I imagine, 
to men, since women are no keener on buying 
their own orchids than on buying their own en- 
gagement rings. But the orchid-growers have a 
long way to go before they indoctrinate the 
British male. ‘Men,’ said a man from Interflora, 
‘shy away from orchids because they think 
they’re expensive; they’ll pay a pound for a bunch 








of roses when they could have had an orchi¢ 
spray for seven and six.’ About half Interflora’s 
business is men sending women  flowers— 
probably because most men so hate to be 
seen carrying flowers. ‘It’s better than it was’ 
said one florist, “more of them have cars. In Ire. 
land, now, they still ask for brown paper ’ 

But men in any case have a very shaky idea 
of the economics of flower-giving—especially 
in terms of straight value for money. For it is 
a proved fact that the man who comes up with 
a cheap spray at the’ right moment can then 
take a girl to the gods instead of the stalls, toa 
pub instead of Prunier’s, and send her home in 
a bus while he goes home in a taxi—all because 
she will be too melted by the sentimental appeal 
of the flowers to notice. Even the disgust in 
the Dorothy Parker poem at having been offered 
one perfect rose instead of one perfect limousine 
was only emotion recollected in futility: she had 
plainly been delighted at the time. 

Women react to flowers the way cattle react 
to wurzels; and you would think that even a 
minor Machiavellian would notice the fact and 
act accordingly. But no. The mulish short 
sightedness of most Englishmen is such that they 
do not give women flowers, because they them 
selves can see no point to it—an attitude about 
as logical as refusing to bait a hook witha 
worm because you yourself are no worm-eater. 
Men are always better at offering women things 
that men like (Dr. E. V._ Rieu once even 
gave his wife a pair of fishing boots in his 
size); and possibly one reason women value 
flowers so much is because they must have bees 
chosen simply to please her. 

When I say ‘chosen’ I do not mean the word ia 
the ordinary sense—florists say that men buy 
more by price than kind. (Even the run on 
red roses around Mother’s Day, which is popvu- 
larly supposed to show an Englishman’s strong 
sentimental attachment to his Mum, more likely 
means they are the only ones he can identify.) 

Husbands are sometimes better at flowers than 
the untrapped bachelor, though their wives may 
have had to hint till it hurts. Women are great 
symbolists about this; and any husband who 
takes home flowers and has them flung back in 
his face—a situation with which, I understand, 
the marriage guidance councillors are dismally 
familiar—can conclude that the little woman n0 
longer regards him as a romantic figure. One 
whiff of belated grapeshot will not win a cam- 
paign. Men do realise in a dim way that flowers 
are a good thing when someone is ill—one wife 
I know, whose husband only brought her flowers 
when she was having a disc unslipped in an ex- 
pensive nursing home, remarked bitterly that the 
last bunch of flowers he brought her cost them 
two hundred pounds. 


The second saddest sentence in the English 


language is ‘Plenty of perfectly good flowers in 


the garden.’ It is also one of the commonest. The 
orchid-growers are up against it, I'd say. 
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In The Van 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THe idea of moving 
around the countryside 
with a_ self-contained 
residence on my_ back 
has always appealed to 
me, and I investigated 
the caravan question last 
autumn. I was somewhat 
put off, however, by the 
idea of hauling and 
maneeuvring such = a 


5 Ps Ss bulky thing behind a car. 
This year, fired by the 


warm, weather, | have been taking a long look 
at the motorised caravans. There are sixteen and 
the choice increases every few months. 

_ The conversion companies buy unadorned 
yans from any one of six car manufacturers— 
Austin (or Morris, which is identical but for 
details of finish), Bedford, Commer, Standard, 
Thames, Volkswagen. These are commercial 
yehicles, and thus not subject to purchase tax. 
Then, with permission of HM Customs and 
Excise, they convert them into ‘homes,’ which 
are also not subject to purchase tax, so that the 
price you pay seems astoundingly low for such a 
versatile conveyance. You can, of course, do the 
conversion yourself, but the Customs and Excise 
have definite (and sensible) ideas about what 
constitutes a ‘home’ and you will have to submit 
a detailed plan and prove to them that you have 
included such equipment as cooking and washing 
facilities, adequate storage, a dining table and at 
least one full-sized bed. Some of the private 
conversions already attempted have not been 
approved. 

The models on the market, however, are 
Varied and ingenious enough to suit most pro- 
Spéctive motor caravanners. They can sleep up to 
Seven people (if you count children as people), 
and a reasonably good one will cost between 
about £700 and £1,500. There are conversions 
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cheaper than this, but they are little more than 
buses with seats that can lie flat. 

You may have to do a good deal of telephoning 
around before you can find a few in your neigh- 
bourhood to examine personally. A call to the 
commercial division of whichever’ motor-car 
company makes the van that most appeals to you 
can help. They usually seem to know where their 
converted vans have been placed for sale. Or you 
can write to the conversion company itself for 
the same information. Both the Motor and the 
Autocar have reference libraries with up-to-date 
specifications and lists of conversions; and each 
has a limited number of pertinent back issues 
for sale. Both magazines published excellent 
comprehensive articles on motor caravan con- 
versions early in February, 1960. 

Once you have found a motor caravan-to look 
at, you should keep in mind, once again. precisely 
how the sitting-to-sleeping manceuvre will work. 
It is-usually some. variation on the dinette-into- 
double-bed. theme, often with thick, square, foam- 
rubber cushions rearranged into a mattress. You 
will also see, in the brochure photographs, a 
glorious night-time scene with the caravanning 
housewife settling between the sheets under a 
fluffy satin eiderdown. For most caravans, this is 
pure blurb; given even a limited ration of dug- 
gage and. clothing, there is little enough space 
for stowing sheets and blankets, much §less. an 
eiderdown. Sleeping bags often make more sense, 
especially for children, who. love them; for there 
is only.one caravan I.know of (the ‘Car Camper’ 
by Auto Conversions Ltd. in Birmingham) in 
which the principal bed can remain made up and 
hidden. during the day. Look for cupboard 
space under the seats; it doesn’t exist, of course, 
in conversions where the seats swivel or move. 

Consider, too. the light sources supplied: They 
are usually two or three tiny ceiling lights work- 
ing off the battery. and often a gas mantle 
attachable to the Calor gas cooking supply. But 
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don’t be dece ved by the apparent interior bright- 
ness of a caruvan ia.the showroom; they often 
introduce a 10) watt worklamp from their own 
mains. Would you be able to read at night, or 
write a postcard after the children ‘had been 
bedded down? Some conversions can provide an 
outlet for an extra table lamp. 

Most conversions have a two-burner gas 
cooker, with or without grill, and enough gas to 
keep it going for an average holiday at least. An 
exhausted gas cylinder can be turned in almost 
anywhere in the world for a full one. But the 
position of the cooker in the caravan varies 
enormously. Too many of the conversions, | 
think, place it inextricably inside, where fumes 
and steam are bound to permeate the up- 
holstered roof. | prefer the arrangement in the 
Devon Caraveite or the Pitt’ Moto-Caravan. for 
instance, where the cooker folds into one of the 
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doors—either side or rear—so that you stand on 
the ground to prepare a meal with, if you wish. 
an awning or even a complete tent over you. In 
really prohibitive wind or weather, @f ‘course, 
you can close the-doors and edéek inside. 

None of the conversions (except for three 
huge, ambulance-type bodies —- thé Patalanian. 
the Bluebird Highwayman, and the Commer 
Land. Cruiser) will give basic headroom for more 
than a child or a midget, but most of ‘them offer 
an optional elevating roof for use (usually) 
while the vehicle is stationary. Most of these are 
easy to put up. and some of them—like. the. Bed- 
ford Dormobile—create extra sleeping: .berths 
when raised: but I have come to the. conclusion 
that they are not worth the extra £100 to £150 
they will cost you:. who wants to walk around 
inside a truck if there is anywhere else to go? 

A touring caravan, even with the most 
fastidious occupants, is bound to get fairly 
grubby on the move, so you are probably better 
off with scrubbable linotile floors rather than 
luxurious carpeting. You should make sure that 
the curtains provided have sufficient overlap and 
go all the Way around the van windows; you may 
otherwise be in for some _ uncomfortable 
moments changing for.bed or bathing. 

Another question to be considered’ is water 
supply. The water tanks or carriers should be 
easily removable and portable, or else, you will 
have to replenish them from other ;¢ontainers 
The Autocar feels that an eleven-galton ‘capacity 
is ‘a reasonable minimum for a moftoriSed cara- 
van.’ | think you can get away with about half 
that. unless you are planning to tagkle the 
Sahara. | have also.decided that the miniature 
sinks and draining boards provided:'on some 
conversions are a waste of space; the)‘dre barely 
bigger than a cup and saucer, and washing up in 
a normal-sized polythene bowl would. be easier. 

The most experienced motor. caravanners | 
know are Mr. and Mrs, W. J. Kelly. President 
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and Hon. Sec. of the newly formed Motor 
Caravanners’ Club (9 Tennyson Court, Parkleys, 
Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey; Kingston 
8707), an enterprising organisation with a hard- 
working committee willing to give any sort of 
advice to prospective caravanners. The Kellys 
themselves operate a Devon Caravette conver- 
sion on a Volkswagen Microbus van and even 
Mrs. Kelly, who was rather against the idea to 
begin with, finds it easy to manceuvre in traffic. 

I was also impressed with the performance of 
the Bedford, the only van with a car-like raked 
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steering wheel. Only the Bedford and the VW 
are low enough (under 6 ft. 6 in.) to be put on 
the Channel air ferries, though there are those, 
apparently, who let the air out of their tyres for 
the crossing to decrease the caravan’s height. 

If you would like to see a massed fleet of all 
the different conversions, the Wilson Motor 
Caravan Centre (36-38 Acre Lane, SW2; BRIx- 
ton 4011) is holding a rally, with the help of the 
Motor Caravan Club, at Woburn Abbey on June 
10-12. Visitors, even those with mere cars, will be 
welcome on Saturday or Sunday morning. 


Browsing in Brighton 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE* 


Ir a Londoner wishes to 
leave his city for enjoy- 
ment, his instinct is to go 
to the South Coast; and if 
he is particularly intent 
on enjoyment his particu- 
lar choice is likely to be 
Brighton. Brighton has 
had a rather raffish 
character from its 
earliest days; its top 
policemen have not al- 
ways been all you would 
_ wish, and the man who made its reputation was 
a sort of Royal swell-robsman, George IV. Its 
Corporation has rescued, preserved, and put on 
showzas a kind of symbol a large picture of 
.rédfly:.quite: Qnusual indelicacy, representing the 
awakening of the spirit of Brighton by the Prince 
Regent. With engaging hypocrisy it has—or had 
when | lagt saw it—affixed a notice suggesting 
that its motive was merely sentimental patriotism, 
to show a specimen of the work of one ‘Lieu- 
tenant R. Whistler,’ who died in the invasion of 
Normandy. 

Brighton’s centre is architecturally and socially 
still a place of peculiar charm and character. All 
English seaside resorts are vulgar, but Brighton 
is not ruined by the inrush of vulgarity as the 
Cornish places have been. Brighton has always 
been rather vulgar itself; ice-cream parlours and 
fish and chip shops don’t afflict it; it can absorb 
them. 

It has, naturally, for many years been easier 
to drink well in Brighton than elsewhere. Long 
before other towns thought of it, you could 
drink table wines.by the glass there. Everyone 
who remembers the war and post-war years is 
grateful to ‘Tubby’ Edlin for his bars, which 
continued to sell good drink cheaply long after 
other places were gypping you mercilessly. And 
‘Jimmy’s”™ too—last time I was there they were 
selling clairet, the unusual pink Bordeaux wine 
that is like a rosé without that sickly, teenage 
taste. The Henekey’s I go to has a children’s bar; 
the only other wine-house I can think of which 
is equally’ civilised is—or rather, alas, was—a 








* Raymond Postgate, editor of the Good Food 
Guide, re S$ on restaurants and inns which may 
(or may not, affer further tests) appear if the next 
edition. He cannot answer readers’ queries, and for 
general information recourse..must be had to. the 
current Guide (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 


Free Vintner in Camden Town who has now 
closed down. 

The quality of food offered in Brighton un- 
fortunately does not yet come up to the level we 
have a right to expect. There are only four 
entries in the Good Food Guide (English’s for 
fish; Nanking for Chinese food; Taj Mahal for 
Indian; Pump Room for a cheap lunch and more 
adventurous dinner). But it is rising; there are 
half a dozen places that are very well worth 
visiting. These are not all new places, of course. 
Some have previously been entered in the Guide, 
and may shortly be restored. There are two in this 
last category which deserve mention: first, the 
Clarence Hotel in North Street and the Mascotte 
restaurant in Preston Street. They are sharply 
different in character. The Clarence is a well- 
kept hotel for well-kept businessmen, with a 


good standard menu such as a medium hotel . 


should have but doesn’t, and a good cold table 
of crabs and lobsters and chicken; it is not ex- 
pensive. The Mascotte is expensive, and it is 
Polonically temperamental, the chef and 
manager being apparently Poles. This is pro- 
bably why it is enthusiastically commended by 
several reporters and eloquently damned by one. 
Tournedos Mascotte, Boeuf Stroganoff, and 
Tarragon chicken are what it can do well and 
they run between 12s. 6d. and 15s.;, most but not 
all wines are above £1 and it is closed on 
Mondays. 

Pubs next: “The Cricketers’ Arms’ is one of 
the oldest in Brighton, and is in Black Lion 
Street near the Lanes, the best part of Brighton. 
It is now doing a la carte various tender and 
juicy grills between 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d., veg. and 
all included, properly cooked; the Watney beer 
is very good; there is a cheap lunch. There ought 
to be a great many more pubs like this; once 
upon a time there were. The ‘Abinger House’ in 
the King’s Road is an Edlin house, and conse- 
quently one feels benevolent towards it. It has a 
chef who does grills and fish well. The building 
is what is called Modern Regency, which has 
the same right to exist as Victorian Gothic, after 
all. 

Monsters: I cannot take seriously the regiment 
of huge hotels; I think their culinary standards 
are set for bookmakers, conference delegates 
and whores, who are not usually eminent 
gastronomes. (Perhaps that is unfair; bookies’ 
steak and poussin Mimi-Trottin are both remark- 
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able inventions.) Anyway, one monster, the 
Royal Albion, has been taken over by Ind Coope, 
who are working hard on it. The grill room is 
the place to go. 

Individual places: Sheridan Tavern in Weg’ 
Street, whose décor would have made :Sheridap 
ill, has a West End menu, West End prices, and 
West End cooking. The best things to order are 
Sole Sheridan or Steak Georgette, which has q 
mushroom, cream and burgundy sauce. The 
melancholy eyes of the diner-out are rejoiced by 
reading on the menu that the mayonnaise served 
with cold dishes is always home-made. (By the 
way, if you must for some reason have preserved 
mayonnaise, take what is sold in Swedish tubes, 
One of the reasons for the revolting taste of the 
stuff in bottles is the effect of light on it.) 

On the way down to Brighton, if you are up 
wise enough to go by car instead of train, try 
stopping at Gravetye Manor. This is a sort of 
country branch of the Gore Hotel at Kensing. 
ton and is a short way out of East Grinstead, by 
Turner’s Hill. It has the same very remarkable 
cellar, and a pretty good standard international 
menu. Sometimes, I hear, the organisation is not 
as good as it might be, and you may have 'o 
occupy too much waiting time in admiring th 
Manor, which is in fact both beautiful: and 
beautifully placed. 


Wine of the Week 


Or red wines, I have an 
especial affection for clarets, 
and of clarets for those of 
St. Julien, among which are 
the Léovilles, Ducru-Beaw- 
» 4 caillou, Talbot and Beyche 
velle, to. mention only some 
of the classified growths, as well as a bourgeois 
growth, Chateau Gloria, which I consider a 
good as many a cru classé. At home, I am a 





ing at present a London-bottled Gruaud-Laros 
1950, which I put down when the 1950s, over- 
shadowed by 1947 and 1949, were not as highly 
thought of as they are now, and when I couldn’ 
really afford to buy any wine at all 

So I was especially interested in a tasting 
arranged by Christophers, of Jermyn Street, 4 
scholarly firm with a most distinguished list, of 
six Gruaud-Larose vintages from 1952 to 19%. 
The 1953 was a beauty—we not only tasted it 
but drank it with a remarkable cold luncheon, 
for it is absolutely right for drinking now. Even 
at 22s., chateau-bottled, it would whisper int: 










2 





mations of immortality to a dinner party o 
three or four (or, preferably, two) at the cos 
of a round of double whiskies. Of the cheapef, 
London-bottled, wines, | would recommend thé 
1952, at 17s. 6d., to put away, and the 1955 fot 
drinking now (though it would be better still 
for keeping for a bit) at 15s. 6d. If you would 
like to back an unfashionable year, as I backed 
the 1950, I would tip the fast-maturing 1958. 
It will be bottled this autumn to sell a 
12s. 6d.—in my opinion a bargain, for although 
it will never be a great wine, I think it will ge 
down very nicely indeed about this time next 
year, when I shall be prepared to receive you 
warm words of thanks if I am proved righ 
If I turn out to have been wrong—well, it was 
worth trying at 12s. 6d. a bottle. CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


‘Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


aephine EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


_— — 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 
COMMISSION 


THA! LANGUAGE STAFF, RADIO 
AUSTRALIA, MELBOURNE 


ee are invited for the position 
ansiator/Announcer, Thai on, 
Sin the Overseas Service of the Austr. 


Broadcasting Commission (Radio Austra- 
Ha). 

Salary Range.—A2£1,345-1,565 per annum 
(male), A£1,227-1,447 per annum oe 

Duties.—Translate news, 
éaiks, scripts, etc., from English into Thai. 
Prepare and present talks, interviews, re- 

music a other programme 

material in the Thai transmission. Assist 
in answering listener ll mien 

Qualifications. a -ay* must be fluent 
in Thai and be to translate ed 
from English into ow Thai. A good know- 
ledge of English is required, as well as a 
general knowledge of ai, Australian —t 
world affairs. Previous broadcastin: , +~ 
ence and some typing ability are Esirable. 


Conditions.The engagement will 
wnder contract for me? a with Mung 
vision for extension. Workin ditions, 


Which involve rostered shifts, “include a 
92-hour fortnight, payment for overtime 
and week-end work where applicable, three 

_ annual leave and provision for sick 


uired 
e up 


The successful applicant will be r 
to pass a medical equmigosien and ta 
duty in early November, 1 

tiens, with copies ‘only of refer- 
ences, stating age, education and experience 
must be submitted in both English and Thai 
to Net lepresentative, a 
Broadcasting Commiss' Portla: 
Place, eaten W.1, by 24th June. 1960. 


APPLICATIONS invited from WOMEN HIS- 

TORY GRAD with personality 
and interest in World Affairs to teach ls 
ever 18. Stimulating work, scope for initia- 
tive, good salary, delightful conditions.— 
Apply Miss Neville-Rolfe. Hartwell House, 
Aylesbury. 





AUSTRALIA 
A leading Australian metro- 
politan newspaper has oppor- 
tunities for three young journa- 
lists to come to Australia as 
reporters or sub-editors. The jobs 
would be particularly suitable for 
men 25. to 35. Fares would be 
provided if the applicant under- 
takes to serve a minimum of three 
years, Applicants will be inter- 
viewed in London. Please reply 
to Box 6792, The Spectator, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, giving age, 
particulars of experience and 

family responsibilities. 
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BBC requires Musie Assistant in Cardiff. 
Candidates must be experienced musicians 
with tho h 


CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Aus- 
tralia.—Applications are invited for the 
following new posts: Senior Lecturer in 
Oriental Civilisation; Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in a and Javanese; Lec- 


elsh language essential and 
turer in German; Lecturer in Russian. In 


<a arrange and orchestrate desir- 
able. Duties will include programme build- 1960 the College w will become part of the 
ing. auditioning and production under Australian National University and its pre- 
supervision of the Head of Weish Music. sent functions will be continued. v4 7 
Salary £1,230 EF - higher if qualifica- details of the association are given in the 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual information sheets for applicants. Salary 
increments to £1,580 max. B. Requests ranges are now under review. At present 


for application forms (enclosing addressed the are as follows: Senior turer. 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.264 .152-80-£A2,552. Lecturer, £A1.502-75- 
Spt.) should reach Appointments Offieer. #£A2.102. will be in 


or salaries 
accordance with ifications and experi- 
ence. Further information and the sum- 
mary forms which must accompany an 
application may be obtained from the 
Secretary. Association of Lyte va of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 m Square. 

. W.C.1, with whom pain ‘copies of 
lication must iso be lodged. 
Applications close. in Australia and — 
don. on 16th July, 1968. 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The Bureau 
for progressive and interesting secretarial 


Broadeasting House, London. 
i" five i days. 


SUSSEX. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Young. 
qualified resident teacher required for post 
with scope for imaginative individual work 
with adolescent girls suffering from asthma 
or other psychosoma symptoms. Appli- 
cants should be able to teach general sub- 
jects and preferably have an interest in 
games and remedial physica! education. The 
school. ———ae oe the Invalid Child- 
6, 


W.l. within 


ren’s Aid Assoc recognised by the 
Ministry of Bawestion for 30 girls, aged vacancies. 
9-16. Salary according to the Burnham Scale NDER SAGITTARIUS or Under Milkwood. 


for Speciai Schools. Superannuation. Resi- 
dential emoluments in return for extraneous through the Winifred 114 
duties. Applications to the General Secre- Holborn. E.C.i (next to Gamages). HOLborn 
tary. 1.C.A.A., 4 Palace Gate. London. W.8. 0390. 


UNDER 
your luck will hold good if you | ode — of 
Johnson 
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CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Aus- 
tralia.—_WARDEN OF THE HALL OF 
RESIDENCE. ADI ications are invited for 
appointment to t ew post of Warden of 
the Hab} of Residence. In 1960 the College 
will become part of the Australian National 
University and its present functions will 
be continued. Further details of the asso- 
ciation are given in the information sheets 
for applicants. The salary of the Warden 
will be that of an Associate Professor which 
is at present £A2,802 per annum. Academic 
Salaries are at present under review and 
may be increased. Further information and 
the summary forms which must accom 
an application -— be obtained from 








pany 

the 
Secretary, ee of Universities of 
wealth, 36 Gordon 
wel Applications close, 
in Australia “ond London, on 16th duly, 


LONDOP ON COUNTY | councit. Norwood 
Technical Colle En Hill, 8.B.27. 
requires Septem! 1 Assistant. Grade 
A. to teach Pitman’ S Shorthand and Type- 
writ to day and evening students. Assis- 
tant. Grade B, to teach to G.C.E. 
or nay 4. level at least two of 


French. ee 

with —e ral Sdnenlten of n 
Burnham FE. Salary Scales (i (i 
£520 x £27 10s.—£1,000. Grade 
227 105.21. 150 plus London allowance and 
additions for T . 9 — yt ‘and training. 











Mathematicians 


A small group is to be formed at Dounreay to undertake the 
formulation and, in certain cases, the solution of problems in the 
fields of applied mathematics and theoretical physics raised by 
the various divisions of the establishment. 

Problems which may be referred to the group are—transient 
and safety calculations in the Fast Reactor; correlation of theo- 
retical criticality conditions with experiment; studies on core 

ns to give conditions of optimum use of the Materials 
Testing Reactor as an irradiation facility; theoretical studies of 
neutron and gamma spectrum in Thermal Reactors; 
work in solid state physics in relation to irradiation damage; studies 
in heat transfer; analysis and interpretation of experiments con- 
ducted by the Experimental Criticality Group; and operational and 
statistical research into fuel burn up and re-processing cycles. 
Where necessary computer services will be made available. 

Applications are invited for posts at salaries from £690 to £2,180 
according to qualifications and experience. A second class honours 
degree, or equivalent, is the minimum qualification required. 

Contributory superannuation. Staff housing scheme. 


Hostel accommodation available. 
Send postcard for application form, quoting reference 292/J83, to 
Personnel Manager 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
DOUNREAY E.R.E. 
Thurso, Caithness, Scotland 


























Women's scales, slightiy leas andi’ t Moni 
scales s iy un 
ise Both @ intments sia, Bret 
instance. Application, for form 
audeossed envelope) from Prineipal | Vat Gor 
lege. ta be x ienen within 
notice. (1412.) 


NEW BATTLE ABBEY COLLEGE or 
RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION, 
DALKEITH, MIDLOTHIAN 


Applications are invited - the post of 
Tutor in the general fleld of to 
or 


coe up 2 => aoe a lst October, 1 
reafter as possible. Qualifica- 
sand tience in 


ag 

4 
Bg 
SBS 
* Bw 
ee 
2 
a 
at 

wee 
te 


= \ 
Application, which should be returned 
30th 


ter t June, 1960, wa then 

ed from T. M. JINKINS, W. rk 
to the Governors, 20 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh 2. who can also provide oe de- 
tails regarding the appointmen 


Continued Overleaf 





FAMILY 


PLANNING 


FREE DS Ad Se (Liles 4 
Fook 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1092 


ACROSS 


1 Coleridge’s fun-fair? (8-4) 


9 How the fried fish-shop was set 
ablaze? (9) 


40 All het up about the time (5) I _ pm tt ~ he his oa 22 The girl I care for (5) 
11 Fashion for morning till night in is always folio a row 24 Does it always rain in th 
Ohio (6) 2 Resembling a peer up before- districts? (5) o ee * al 
12 ‘That lie that —— I abhor the times ? (5) _. 25 ‘Thus I set my printless feet O'er 
most’ (Cowper) (8) 3 o snag is to be found in relish coeene ip’s velvet ——’ (Milton) 
13 I 7 , F : . 
3 a half-a-dozen 4 The bird with the built-in perch e p24 


15 He might be involved over tins (8) 

18 What emergency guests hope to 

a = for + ag ange (8) - 

ot quite the ng-pan Miss 

Muffet would + - © 

21 Pastime exclusive to dukes? Well, 
peers generally! (5, 3 

23 Is port the drink for this toast? (6) 44 

26 ae was Pope Alexander VII 


5 


7 


27 Desire kin? He might! (3-6) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a 
shillings will be awarded to the 


Address solutions: Crossword Ne. 1092, 99 Gower St., Lendon, WC1. Lynmouth Gardens, Greenford, 


~ 


6 re a little word for the singers? 
8 Topsyturvy (8) 


16 The ialist, 
display skilled naturalness (9) 


the senders of the first two 





Solution on June 17 
17 Picadors might a here and 
there (8) aman = 


18 Redskin with a stoic manner (7) 
20 Election results might be happy 
ones (7) 


What apparently the nudists 
don’t do even at a ball (5, 7) 


DOWN 





“Whose —— is the li 


t of setting 
suns” (Wordsworth) 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD 1096 
ACROSS.—1 


10 Single-man. 
< 14 Tosti, 15 Realities, 18 Resonance. 20 
But the surgeon’s assistant is not Poser. 22 Holidays. 24 
necessarily a fop (7) 


@ broom; it’s not on the square 


we it seems, must 


Mies E. Muaro, 19 Portland Park, Hamil- 
ton, Scotland, and Mr. T. H. East, 3 


2 


second prize of a book teken for fifteen 
correct solutions opened en June 14. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


p.a. on 





Continue to pay 74% 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD, 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Mixed Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs requires Assistant Warden 
(female) at Avon Tyrrell, Holiday, Con- 
ference and Training Centre for 80 young 
people, near Christchurch, Hampshire. Resi- 
dential experience and ability to drive a 
car essential. Permanent appointment or 
for remainder of summer season cals if 
desired. Apply to NAM.C. & 30 
Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 

THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE seeks an 
Administrator. The successful candidate 
must have a close interest in all aspects 
of the League’s work and ability to ad- 
minister and further the work of its skilled 
staff and committees and to organise its 
various activities. Apply, giving details of 
qualifications and experience, and the 
names and addresses of two referees, to the 
Chairman (mark private), 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. Lit eee 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION requires 
General Secretary of its Internationa! Ser- 
vice Dept. Duties commence August 2nd. 
Salary: £650 x to £800 p.a. Good 
Administrator with experience of organising 
work camps and other forms of inter- 
national service. Send self-addressed fscp 
envelope to UNA, 25 Charles Street, Lon- 
don, W.1, for form and further particulars. 
last date of application June 20th. 


yervenstyy nm CANTERBURY, 
Zea IN PHILOSOPHY.— 
iooleetions are fuvited for the above-men- 
tioned position. Applicants should have an 
honours degree in Philosophy. A_ special 
interest or qualification in either Logic or 
the Philosophy of Science or the History of 
Ideas is desirable, though not essential. 
The salary will be at the rate of £1,250 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £75 
to £1,700 r annum. Commencing salary 
= be in accordance with qualifications and 

rience. Approved fares to Christchurch 
wilt be allowed for the appointee, his wife 
and children together with actual removal 
expenses within certain limits. Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 

London, W.C.1. Applications close in New 
Zealand and London on 18th July, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA.— 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the Chair of German, which will become 
vacant on September 30 next. Particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Uni- 
versity College, Singleton Park. Swansea, to 
whom applications must be sent by June 
30, 1968. 








New 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


omen LADY, 38, seeks post as as companion, 

so abroad. Mother tongue French. Speaks 
reat rman, some English, Italian, Spanish.— 
Apply Box OFA. 3384 CH, Orel! Fussli- 
Annonces, Zurich, Switzerland. 











FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY. AND EDUCATIONAL | 
are in greater demand today than ever 


ore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 


irector 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida a w.9 
CUNningham 3341 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ERNEST JONES jaereee. 1008. A ‘Public 
re entitle TION AND 





under the auspices of the 

British Psycho-Analytical Society, on Wed., 
June 15th, at 8.30 p.m. at the ao Society 
of Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, W.1 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 

W.1. Lecture by Mercedes Salisachs on ‘Mi 
pet “Una mujer llega al pueblo’’,’ on the 
9th June, at 6 p.m. 


STOP SMOKING 


EASILY—-OR MONEY BACK 
Properly aided, you CAN end this costly 
habit. BOONE is a highly effective, 
pleasant and harmicss way to permanent 

release. Trial offer. Thousands helped. 
FREE Booklet and Guarantee from 
NATURAL HEALTH Co., ary SS, 
23 White Hart Lane, S.W.! 

















IVEAGH BEQUEST, Renwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman, R.A. 708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate ran Goldsmiths’ 
. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7. 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. ! 9 eA Ah re 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings and 
Drawings from Christ Church, Oxford. An 
Exhibition in aid of the Christ Church 
United Clubs. Kennington. Admission 2s. 6d. 
Daily 10-5 30, Sats. 10-1. Until June 11.— 
142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
WHITEGHAPEL ART GALLERY. Roy de 
Maistre: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings. 1917-60. Weekdays 11-6, 
Sundays 2-6. Closed 4th-6th June inclusive. 
Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 





PERSONAL 


INVITED. to ‘submit novels, 
publication. Attractive 
Sandleigh Rd., 


AUTHORS 
poems, etc., for 
terms.—Citizen Books (S), 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


CANCER PATIENT 601150. Poor Man (46), 
condition hopeless, is now bedridden and 
suffers considerably. Nursed by blind mother 
the constant use of electric fire is a great 
strain upon his resources. Grants needed 
for electricity, extra nourishment and 
domestic assistance. Can you please help? 
Olid jewellery, etc., gladly  utilised.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street. London, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold; 10th 
Edition cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Speci- 
men bulletin, 6d.—B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
yi St.. London, W.1. Tel.: LANgham 





CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment, R. . Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 





COUNTRY RECTORY, furnished bedroom 
y lounge-kitchenette & bathroom. 8S. 
Midlands. Moderate terms to compatible 
couple.—Box 6786. * 
EVADE TAX: stop smoking. NICOBAN 
makes it easy. £1 per course from Devon 
Chemical Co. Ltd., 181 Topsham Road, 
Exeter. 
FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


GREECE. Informal party June 9th-27th. 
50 gns. covers travel, meals, accomm., 
excursions Athens hotel and island villa. 


Matthews, 11 Park Tce., Cambridge. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL "eer 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE EATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style spe. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., wit llustrations.—Susan 
pA td., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 








PRINTING and Designing of a high stan- 
dard at most reasonable cost. Prompt de- 
livery, personal service from the proprietor, 
7 Blado Press, 171 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 





PROF. NIEHANS Cell Therapy (Rejuvena- 
tion) has been available since 1956 at the 
lnstitute of Hormone Therapy, 31 Heath- 
drive, N.W.3, London. Phone HAM 3836. 
TRAVEL ABROAD? Please ask for Guaran- 
tee that you are not served Horse Meat.— 
Box No. 5852. 

‘WATAPADS.’ meee Pe pot plants moist holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10s., 11 for 20s—HARRODS. HORT. 
DEPT. 

YOU WILL BE impressed by the beautiful 
colour print produced by the C B GROUP. 
This modern enterprise combines the ser- 
vices of brilliant individual companies in an 
organisation devoted to the production of 
high-quality work. May we send you 
examples? C B PRINTERS, Britannic 
House, 99/119 + prenes, London, 
E.C.1. Telephone TER 0 


177,000-+ receive sua F hoaiees 177,000+ 
have long been ‘meaning to join’ the Con- 
sumers’ Association and so also receive 
*Which?’ every Month. ‘Which?’ reports on 
goods and services are based on stringent, 
independent tests. ‘Which?’ only £1 a year 
to Dept. 7, ‘333 High Holborn, London, Ww. G.1. 





"EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice mentioning exam. or subjects 
in which interested to Metropolitan College, 
G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 oe Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. Established 19 








OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
OLLEGE. 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
oe tarial Training. Prospectus. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks, 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. A 
boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run their 
own farm and take grammar school sub- 
wos to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wendover 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. ace from E. haw 
Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


JUNE 3, 19% 





and 
ives cnormous satisfaction—short 
and in a week, written with the 
alphabet. Fast, phonetic. easy 
read. Please write for the free trial 


lesson to The School of Speed! 
(8.29), Hills Rd., Cambridge — 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's. 158 
Holland Park Avenue, Ww.i1l. PARK 4654. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN. PAY FOR YOUR ‘HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you? 
If you acquire the professional touch you 
can coer —_ Money with your pen 
Free book nd advice from LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hert- 
ford Street, W.1.GRO 8250. 
FIGTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS REQUIRED for | 
dian Agency, Egremont, 


publication. —Arca- 
umberland 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London. W.8. 
YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias—free! Send for FREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition), B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. . 2s, . 6d. “1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.— 
E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folke- 
stone. is 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
lington,. Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. LEGAL 
WORK.—Mary Walle, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead. Essex 


E EP IC U RE 
PAUZUNG TEA Co., 25 Monument Street, 
E.C.3,offers their CEYLON/ASSAM Blend, 
3 lb. for 20s.; also LAPSANG-SOUCHONG, 
3 lb. for 27s. 6d. Post free, c.w.o. Special 
terms for caterers on application, 


Cider Synonymity & 
Kingsbury Episcopi 


A tongue-twister, this . . . but synonymous 
in Somerset are the charming village of 
Kingsbury Episcopi and the famous, rosy- 
red cider app ples that grow near by. Theirs 
is the full, bitter-sweet flavour that magic- 
ally matures into the delightful bouquet and 
TES FESTIVAL 





rich mellowness_ of 
VAT—Sparkling Cider De Luxe. Tempt your 
—_ ie with this superb medium-dry cider 
uncheon or dinner. Discover how its 
genial alcoholic content makes your comes- 
tibles and companions more scintillating. 
And keep a sociable supply of medium-dry 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT ready for special 
occasions. Your friendly wine merchant or 
off-licence will share it with you for only 
2/2 @ quart flagon (2/6 in Scotland), plus 
bottle deposit.—R. N. Coates & Company 
Limited, Nailsea, Somerset. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, 7 x 50. Canadian 3 Naval. £60 
value £22. 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
standing sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy which gets down to the root cause 
of rheumatism stands firm, as it has stood 
for 5,000 years. Garlisol non-taint garlic 
tablets are harmless and benevolent, with 
no drug reaction on the heart. Not habit 
forming, 1,000 tablets (six months’ supply) 
52/6, 500 tablets 32/6, together with booklet 
of home treatment and dietary advice.— 
Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex, or 
order through your chemist. 














HARRIS TWEED, 12s. pet. zara; ~ also 
TAILORING SERVICE and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s. London’s Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. D 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon ‘te ‘ 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed. Dress. Chure 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegal Square, Belfast 1. 
Northern Ireland 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure,” 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart. from # 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. Mane | 
chester 2. 


SHIRTS made to measure from 30/-, Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd,” 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. ‘ 





ACCOMMODATION 
SURPRISING HOW OFTEN FRIEN 
MEET each other at our Piccadilly Of 
The right flat (separate or shared) or th 


right person.—Share-A-Flat Ltd., 175 
cadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 hours). 


—— ——e _ —= 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 


QUIET CAPACIOUS | room, cooking facili 
ties, accessible Central London.—Box 6797. 


a ee : 
——e 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


COTTAGE or BUNGALOW required by 
or of ho «paul Staff, near sea and” 
within reasonable reach Egadon. Part. 
August or September.—Box 6067. 3 F 
HIGHLAND FARMHOUSE June-July 2nd. 

Half Sept. Beautiful scenery; definitely — 
mote, nearest village Tomintoul. 5m. sal 


mon, sea-trout Behing. Fully furn. Slee 
6 gns.—Box 679 os 


— — = 
= 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST guide to Gre 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 100 pages, 
2s. 10d., post free from Ramblers’ Associge 
tion, 48 Park Road, London, N.W.1. 


ENJOY your holiday in picturesque woods 
land/seashore setting. Luxurious bungalows 
with private bath., etc. Superb cuisines 
nightly dinner dancing. Heated swimmin 
pool, water ski-ing, sailing, .etc. Only 
=. ally. Colegs ae he — Dept. 

na arren Chalet Hote ayli s 
Hampshire. —— inna. 


MAJORCA VILLA. 10 miles Daima. Septem- 
ber £45. Beach Tennis. Accom. 9 people, 
Fully equipped.—Box 6799. 


PULA FILM FESTIVAL—23rd Ji July. 1 Fort 
night by air, 42 gns. Full details ring 
Staines 52297. 


IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor : VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen: 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the! 
15th of every month. 
Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports? 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers id 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE : 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s, 6d. for two years 
PUBLISHED BY : 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specimen copies may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions opened through, the 


— 








Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 
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World: 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 24d.; Canada (Canadian 


London, W.C.1. ‘Telephone: 


Subscription Rate by surface mail to any i in the 


agazine Post) id.—Friday, June 3, 19 








